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é& This month the Journal begins to present its 
usual variety ; and next month we hope to bring up 
all back matter. 








ge The charges of Judges Hayes and Gilmore 
deserve attentive perusal ; the sketch of Gov. Pol- 
lock’s address makes one wish for the whole produc- 
tion ; and Prof. Wines’ tells of a great era in the 
town of Washington. 





Institutes or County Normal Schools will be in 
session during the present month in the following 
counties : 

Indiana—At Indiana, one month from Sept. 25. 

Potter—At Coudersport, one month, from Oct. 1. 

Westmorel’d, at Greensburg, 1 week, from Oct. 8. 

McKean, at Smethport, one month, from Oct. 13. 

Chester, at West Chester, 1 week, from Oct. 15. 

Lawrence, at New Castle, 3 days, from Oct. 22. 





Ge The panpedings of the Montgomery Count 
Teachers’ Institute which commenced on the 13t 
of August; those of the Centre county Normal 
School held at Howard, during the summer ; of the 
Perry Co. Teachers’ Association at Newport, in 
June, and of several others, are omitted for want 
of room; as are the able circulars of the Co. Super- 
intendents of Perry and Butler counties, which are 
too long for this number. 





SCHOOL REGISTER. 

Messrs. Murray & Stoek, of Lancaster, will pub- 
lish, within the present month, (Oct.) ‘“ Tar Penn- 
sYLVANIA Common Scuoot Recister ; a permanent re- 
cord for schools of every grade ; so arranged as to 
exhibit all the useful statistics and important events 
of the school, and furnish full data for the monthly 
reports required by law.” By Amos Row, of the 
Lancaster High School. 

The pages of this work are about the same size 
as that of the monthly report now furnished by the 
School Department, and the book will contain as 
many p as will embrace the operations of one 
school for four or five years; the object being to 


its operations, at all times, for reference by teachers, 
Directors and parents. 

This is a most valuable idea; and, put in form, as 
it has been, by one of our best practical teachers, it can- 
not but facilitate the teacher’s labors and prove satis- 
factory to parents and Directors. We hail it as a most 
important step in the ever onward progress of the 
schools. 








THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 

The same publishers will have ready for sale in a 
few days, a new work called 
“The Practical Teacher ; or, familiar explanations 

and illustrations of the modus operandi of the 

school room, by E. Lamborn, of Lancaster county. 

112 pages. Small 8vo. Neatly bound in cloth. 

Price 50 cents.” 

We have had the privilege of examining a part of 
this work in MS. and feel confident that it will add 
to the reputation of its author, who is one of our 
most successful teachers, at the same time that it 
| will benefit the profession. It is divided into eight 
|chapters: 1. On the art of Teaching; 2. On the 
Alphabet, Spelling and Reading; 3. On English 
Grammar; 4. On Arithmetic ; 5. On Geography ; 6. 
On Geometry and Algebra; 7. How to increase the 
teacher's salary ; and 8. Miscellaneous. 


THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 

In the fifteen months of its existence and active 
operations, this important feature in the school sys- 
tem of the State has gone through changes which 
are equal to years of ordinary experience. Many of 
the officers first selected have resigned and been 
succeeded by others. Many false estimates and ex- 
pectations of the office itself, have been corrected or 
are in the course of settlement by public opinion, 
Many valuable results of this new agency in the 
system are already apparent. 

In regard to the officers first chosen, it was natural 
and almost unavoidable that alarge portion of them 
should, on trial, prove unfit for the duties of the 
station. The nature of those duties was unknown 
to the great majority of the Directors on whom the 
task of selection devolved: still the selection was 
most wisely entrusted to the District directorship 





have in every school a full and permanent record of 
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qualified body in the State, to make the choice, it 
was the best and wisest course that could be taken to 
entrust it to them. By this means the Superinten- 
dency has been kept out of politics. By this means, 
too, that confidential and friendly relation between 
the Directors and the Superintendents, which should 
exist between officers so intimately connected in the 
discharge of their respective duties, has been pre_ 
served ; and finally by this means a new motive has 
been infused into the various Boards, not only here- 
after to select the best man for the office, but to 
sustain him and to improve the schools for the sake 
of their own as well as his reputation. 

The nature of the office being now well known, 
there will be little danger, hereafter, of many im- 
proper selectons. In fact the changes announced, 
by appointment, almost every month, show that fit- 
vess is the great object in view. The advocates of 
the Superintendency, it is true, regret the loss of such 
men as Laughlin of Juniata, Nicholson of Beaver and 
Smith of Delaware ; but they hail with delight the 
fact that to succeed the eighteen who have already 
resigned the office, scarcely one has been appointed 
who is not an experienced practical teacher. Of the 
six announced in this number of the Journal, all are 
believed to have been such, This single fact speaks 
vainmes, and shows the rapidity with which the office 
as the head of the teaching profession, is assuming 
its true professional rank. 

Among the false estimates and expectations enter- 
tained of the office, two have been especially injurious. 
The unthinking seemed to suppose that the Connty 
Superintendent could, by some little less than miracu- 
lous process, bring into existence a full supply of 
well qualified teachers. This was the first and most 
general error. The other was confined to Directors ; 
meny Boards seeming to think that the Superinten- 
dent was to relieve them of all the labor of their 
office, and leave them nothing but an honoroble sine- 
cure. Both these misconceptions were, for a time, 
highly injurious to the Superintendency, and through 
it to the schools. But both are now rapidly becom. 
ing dissipated. Good teachers, it is true, are rallying 
round their professional head—the County Superin 
tendent, and active Directors are much assisted by 
him in the discharge of their proper duties ; but both 
feel that their duties are increased—not lightened— 
by an office, whose chief purpose is to bring the pub- 
lic eye to bear fully and unceasingly upon the man- 
ner of their fulfilment. 

Amongst the great results of the office, the first 
is, the purgation of the teachers profession, by its 
direct agency in the public examinations, of thousands 
of persons who were “in it but not of it :’—those 
incompetent, ignorant, so-called teachers, who were 
deficient in every quality of fit instructors of youth. 
Many such may yet remain, but the great mass of 


sult is found in those associations and efforts for 
mutual improvement amongst teachers, which we 
behold in almost every county, and always, were there 
is a fit Superintendent, conducted under his care and 
control. The last result which will now be named, 
consists of those public and valuable instructions 
and advices, given by County Superintendents to 
Directors and Teachers in the discharge of their 
several duties, based upon that thorough knowledge 
of the state of the schools and the districts which 
has been derived from full official visitation. 

To present something approaching to a full view of 
thisdepartment, we have devoted a large portion of this 
No. to the official documents of a number of county 
superintendents. We ask the reader's careful peru- 
sal of them. At first, it might be supposed that 
sameness would pervade all these circulars; but it 
will be found that they are marked by great variety 
of recommendation, and present a very full and in- 
teresting view of the condition of the respective 
counties. In this connexion, also, the full and able 
notes of an “ Educational Exploration,” by the effi- 
cient superintendent of Potter county, copied from 
the Highland Patriot at Coudersport, will be found 
especially valuable and interesting. This document 
alone is worth, to the county, five times the salary 
of the officer. 

On the whole, though we never doubted tho utility 
or ultimate success of the County Superintendency, 
its first year’s operations have fully come up to our 
highest expectations ; and we feel that no apology is 
necessary for devoting so much of this number to its 
doings. 


PUBLIC NIGHT SCHOOLS. 

In the August number,some remarks were offered 
on the policy and effects of public night schools ; 
the intention being to follow them, in succeeding 
numbers, with a description of the mode of conduct- 
ing them, and with an attempt to determine their 
future province in the great system of public in- 
struction, now in processof development. But other 
matters of more pressing nature interposed; and 
we can now only offer a few suggestions, 

The male night school should, of course, be under 
the care of male teachers. The members of the school 
are all over 12 or 14 years of age, and many of them 
adults. As the members of the female school are 
of the same advanced ages, it is often supposed that 
the authority of, at least, a male principal Teacher 
would be desirable if not indispensable there too.— 
But experience docs not confirm this supposition.— 
We have never seen more docile, easily governed or 
pleasant schools than were all those female night 
schools it has been our fortune to visit ; and especi- 
ally has this been the fact when taught exclusively 
by females. This being the case, the propriety—the 





them have been winnowed out. The next great re- 


justice—of placing females in charge of such schools 
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is obvious. Many of their members are women 
grown, whose early education has been neglected.— 
How much more proper and pleasant to their 
feelings, to give them kind sympathising instructors 
of their own, than to subject them to the mortifica- 
tion of exposing their deficiences to the opposite 
sex; and how much greater the prospect of progress 
in study, when confidence and sympathy exists be- 
tween the teacher and the taught, than when hesi- 
tation and shame paralyse the efforts of the latter? 
The Teacher, then, should here be of the same sex 
as the learner. 

In night schools, a larger teaching force is requi- 
site, than in day schools. A school of one hundred 
should have at least four teachers, and two class- 
rooms. From one-half to two-thirds of this number 
will be found deficient in the commonest rudiments. 
But, being aware of their deficiencies, they will de- 
sire greater attention and assistance from the 
teacher than the same number of day pupils of the 
same grade of acquirement, but of less age. The 
night school pupil is necessarily employed in labor 
during the day, and has no oportunity to prepare his 
lessons. He generally studies with great interest 
and industry in school, and is constantly applying 
to the teacher for explanation. Hence, if two class- 
es of 20 each, be out at the same time reciting—and 
probably that is as large a proportion of 100, as can 
prepare for recitation—it will fully employ the two 
other of four teachers to superintend and aid the 
studies of the remaining 60. Besides, the chief ob- 
ject of most night school scholars, being to acquire 
a knowledge of writing and arithmetic, their studies 
are of such a nature as to demand constant assis- 
tance from the teacher. 

In male night schools, more than female, languor 
and drowsiness. often occur towards the middle or 
end of the school hours. This arises from the fact 
that most of the pupils are engaged at labor in the 
open air during the day, and when sitting quiet and 
at rest in a warm room—perhaps after their usual 
bed-time—the disposition to sleep overcomes the 
most industrious. In such case, a very effectual re- 
medy is the thorough ventilation of the room by 
opening the doors and windows for one or two min- 
utes ; or a still more pleasant and profitable expedi- 
ent, is, to give an off-hand lecture or oral explanation 
of some interesting subject, to the whole school, for 
ten or fifteen minutes. ‘The air-pump, the electrical 
machine, or the mechanical powers, come in admira- 
bly at such times, and instruct as well as wake up 
the drowsy faculties. 

Night schools are generally held in rooms occu- 
pied by day schools. This is not a desirable arrange- 
ment, if it can possibly be avoided. But if not, a 
large closetshould be provided to contain the books 
slates, &c., of the night school pupils, which should 
be carefully placed in it at the close ofeach evening’s 


exercises ; and the day school pupils should be re- 
quired also to remove their books from the desks at 
the end of every afternoon, so that there may be no 
difficulty from this source. 








Official. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, ? 
Harrisspure, Oct., 1855. 4 

Appointment of Co. Superintendents. 


Cuartes W. Deans, Chester P. O., Delaware 
county, in place of George Smith, resigned. 

Tircuman Goon, Allentown P. O., Lehigh coun- 
ty, in place of Charles W. Cooper, resigned. 

Joun L. Ricnarpson, Waverly P. O., Luzerne 
county, in place of John W. Lescher, resigned. 

Davin Hecxenporn, Beaver Springs P. O., Union 
county, in place of J. 3. Whitman, resigned. 

Samue. A. Terret, Prompton P. O., Wayne 
county, in place of J. F. Stoddard, resigned. 

Geo, C, Starr, York P. O., York county, in place 
of Jacob Kirk, resigned. 








Decisions. 

1. Collection of old duplicates: Directors cannot 
compel the constable, under the proviso to the 31st 
section of the law of 1854, to collect old duplicates 
that have expired, together with their warrants, by 
their own limitation. The only legal remedy is by 
suit against the delinquent tax-payers. 

2. Yearly contracts with Teachers: There is nothing 
in the school law, or sound policy, to prevent Direc- 
tors from employing teachers by the year, instead 
of by the month or quarter, if they prefer it. But 
great care should be taken that no such contract be 
made with an untried teacher—unless his vouchers 
are indisputable—nor with one of doubtful qualifi- 
cations or character; or such as might prove disas- 
trous to the schools, or create difficulties in the dis- 
trict. 

3. No school on Saturdays: It has been already ir- 
timated that the schools should not be kept open on 
Saturdays. The reason for this is that scholars need 
that day for wholesome recreation, or work about 
home; and teachers need it for recreation, and self- 
improvement in their profession—and ths last will 
certainly not be apt to do the schools any very se- 
rious injury. Five days in the week, of six hours 
each, is long enough at any rate to confine any pu- 
pil of juvenile years, within the walls of a school 
house. Those who think differently, have yet much 
to learn of the laws of mind, and the harmonious de- 
velopment of mental and physical energies. Be- 


sides, pupils will attend more regularly, and learn 
faster the rest of the week, if released from thraldom 
on Saturdays. They will love the school better, d¢- 
light more in their studies, and feel less inclined to 
play truant, if they can thus have a portion of time 
to themselves for wholesome exercise and amuse- 





ment, and be permitted to do in boyhood as boys 
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ought to do—lay in a plentiful supply of robust 
health and buoyant elasticity of spirits, to answer 
present exigencies, and brace up, in advance, against 
the trials and hardships of after life, which all may 
encounter and few can hope wholly to escape. We 
speak from experience, and therefore doubly Ex ca- 
thedra., 





To Superintendents. 

Local Publications: It is requested that the De- 
partment be furnished hereafter with copies of all 
official notices, appointments, circulars of instruc- 
tion, &c., published by Superintendents in either 
handbills or the county papers. They are needed 
for reference, and to keep the Department advised, 
in detail, of official movements and incidents in each 
county. They are as much part of the educational 
history of the times, as the annual reports, and will 
be preserved by the Department in permanent 
shape. When newspapers cannot conveniently be 
sent, slips enclosed in a letter envelope will answer. 

School Laws and Blanks: Between the 15th and 
20th of September, a box of Sehool Laws, and oth- 
er documents, was shipped to each Superintendent 
by a commission merchant of Harrisburg, under a 
special contract to deliver the same within thirty 
days, or as much sooner as might be possible. A 
circular letter upon the subject was also mailed to 
Superintendents, at the same time. If either, or 
both, fail to arrive, the Department should be noti- 
fied. 

Names of Secretaries: The list of Secretaries and 
their P. O., requested in the last number of the 
Journal, need be furnished by such Superintendents 
only, as have not yet been enabled to transmit their 
district reports. 


To Directors and Teachers. 

Moral and Religious Instruction: The opening of 
the winter schools presents a favorable and proper 
opportunity for a few suggestions on this subject to 
Directors and Teachers. 

Polemic theology and sectarian dogmas have no 
legitimate place in the Common Schools of the State. 
The introduction of such elements would shiver the 
system as if seathed by lightnings, and prostrate its 
energies beyond the hope of redemption. But this 
certain danger on the one hand, should not lead to 
the opposite extreme, of educating the children of a 
professedly Christian commonwealth—judicially re- 
cognized as such—in the moral darkness of virtual 
heathenism or atheism. The fact that sound moral 
and religious instruction should enter into all our 
systems of public education, remains none the less 
certain. So long as it is an admitted truth that vir- 
tue and intelligence are indispensable to the main- 
tenance of a republican form of government, and so 
long as it remains undeniable that virtue has its best, 





if not its only security in the Christian religion, and 
that multitudes of children are growing up in our 
country without any proper home or church instrue- 
tion in even those elementary principles in morals 
and religion, that are to fit them for good citizen- 
ship, and prevent their becoming a curse and a 
scourge to community—moral and religious instrue- 
tion, within the limits here indicated, should, as a 
matter of public welfare, come within the province 
of the public school. 

Our schools through the State differ, and it is not 
unreasonab!e to expect, will differ, in regard to the 
use they make of the Bibie ;—each Board of Direc- 
tors being clothed by the school law with exclusive 
and absolute authority over the subject, and deter- 
mining the matter for each school district according 
to their own views of official duty. But that is no 
reason why, in any of the schools receiving the pub- 
lie money, the moral training which is so indispensa- 
ble to the welfare of the State, should be neglected. 
They, in fact, rest in their very groundwork. Though 

Religion has its primary elements, its universal 
truths, which no rational man can object to have in- 
culcated in his children. It has its habits of thought, 
of feeling, of conscientious principle, which every 
body admits ought to regulate the conduct of early 
life. No man worthy of the name, who sends his 
son to the public schools, can object to have his 
studies turned to such account as will instil a sense 
of the eternal presence and providence of God, the 
supremacy of conscience, the feeling of responsibil- 
ity; the odiousness of theft, of drunkenness, of lying, 
of meanness, tyranny, cruelty, malevolence; the great- 
ness and the loveliness of truth, generosity, kindliness, 
reverence; his duty to his parents, to his companions, 
to his fellow-creatures generally ; his dependence for 
happiness, first upon God, and then on his own indus- 
try, intelligence, good character, resolution and forti- 


tude, 
These are matters that are common to all creeds. 


they have little to do with the doctrinal parts of re- 
ligion, they yet awaken the young mind to a sense 
of the duties and responsibilities springing from their 
relations in life, and develope an appreciation of the 
blessings which flow from the great truths of Chris- 
tianity. They subject the religious affections to a 
quiet, yet durable training, and awaken adesire for 
more definite religious instruction to be supplied 
elsewhere, at the proper time, in its own appropriate 
way. 

There is nothing in the laws of Pennsylvania, or 
in the varied character of its population, to hinder 
the competent and conscientious teacher from im- 
planting broad and permanent elements of moral 
character in the mind and heart of every pupil en- 
trusted to his charge, and that, too, within his own 
regular sphere of effort, and without danger of giv- 
ing offence to any. 
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Though a change in the organization of our pre- 
sent system may not be called for, yet improvement 
in its working is certainly desirable. Cultivation 
of the intellect, to the exclusion of moral principle 
and neglect of the religious sentiment, but demon- 
strates and confirms the very objection brought by 
unlettered ignorance against all education, that it 
only makes men rogues and sharpers, and fits them 
to practice frauds and villainies upon an honest, un- 
suspecting public. 

In this connection, the Department desires to 
state, with emphasis, the inexorable necessity which 
exists at the present time, more than ever, that the 
character and habits of teachers should harmonize 
with the responsibilities of their vocation, and be 
fully up to the level of its exacting requirements.— 
Actively and passively they exert an immense and 
enduring influence, for they have to deal with the 
most impressible period of life. And it is not to 
be tolerated, if a remedy can be found, that serious 
and lasting injuries shall be inflicted upon the mind 
and morals of pupils in the common schools, through 
the incompetency, or pernicious example of the very 
teachers who are employed at the public expense, to 
educate them in principles, and train them to habits, 
of usefulness and virtue. 





To Directors. 


Teacher's Wages: Complaints are made about the 
hardship (!) of enhanced Teacher’s wages. This de- 


pends upon circumstances, The laborer is worthy 
of his hire, and in this field of labor the wages should 
correspond to the qualifications of the applicant.— 
Directors should attend, and carefully watch, the 
public examinations, and afterwards scrutinize the 
certificates, and pay more or less per month accord- 
ingly. In this way they can always protect them- 
selves against imposition. A good teacher is always 
worth good wages, but not a poor one. 

School Law and Decisions: Directors and other 
school officers, will govern themselves by the pam- 
phlet copy of the School Law and Decisions, just 
issued by the Department, to the exclusion of all 
former editions ; which last, from the nature and ne- 
cessity of the case, are obsolete and no longer of 
authority. 

School Tar: The assessment and collection of 
taxes involves the highest exercise of State sove- 
reignty, and this duty is to be exercised in pursuance 
of express legal authority, and not by implication, 
or guess-work, or the notions of individual officers. 
The decisions in reference to School Tax, in the 
new edition of the law, are a statement in plain 
English of what the Legislature has enacted on the 
subject, and derive their authority from the acts of 
Assembly on which they are based, It was sup- 
posed they were so explicit as to be free from any 


danger of serious misapprehension. The following 
additional statements are made in answer to inqui- 
ries and objections from various sources. 


Occupation Tar: The 29th and 30th sections of the 
School Law of 8th May, 1854—which are substan- 
tially the same, on this point, as the 23d and 24th 
sections of the School Law of 1849—enact as fol- 
lows: 


Sec. 29. That for the purpose of enabling the 
board of directors or controllers to assess and ap- 
portion the tax for the ensuing school year, the 
county commissioners shall, when required, furnish 
the president or secretary of the board with a cor- 
rect copy of the last adjusted valuation of proper 
subjects and things made taxable in the same for 
State or county purposes, which said property, sub- 
jects and things are hereby made taxable for school 
purposes, according to the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 30. That the board of directors or control- 
lers shall, on or before the first Monday in June, an- 
nually, proceed to levy and apportion the said school 
tax, pursuant to this act, (not exceeding the amount 
of State and county taxes authorized by law to be as- 
sessed) on all objects, persons and property, made or 
to be made taxable for State or county purposes, 
and that all the taxes levied and assessed by the 
directors or controllers within each school year, 
shall be contained in the same duplicate : Provided, 
That any tax on trades, professions and occupations, 
or on single freemen, shall in no case be less than 
fifty cents. 


The 32d section of the act of 29th April, 1844, 
pamphlet laws, page 497, designates as follows, the 
objects taxable for county and State purposes: 


Sec. 32. That from and after the passage of this 
Act, all real estate, to wit: houses, lands, lots of 
ground, and ground rents, mills and manufactories 
of all kinds, furnaces, forges, bloomeries, distilleries, 
sugar houses, malt houses, breweries, tan yards, fish- 
eries and feries, wharves, and all other real estate 
not exempt by law from taxation; also all personal 
estate, to wit: horses, mares, geldings, mules, and 
neat cattle over the age of four years ; also all mort- 
gages, money owing by solvent debtors, whether by 
promissory note, penal or single bond, or judgment; 
also all articles of agreement and accounts, bearing 
interest, owned or possessed by any person or per- 
sons whatsoever, except notes or bills for work or 
labor done, and bank notes; and all money loaned 
or invested on interest in any other State; also all 
household furniture, including gold and silver plate, 
owned by any person or persons, ccrporation or cor- 
poratiuns, when the value thereof shall exceed three 
hundred dollars; also all pleasure carriages, both 
of two and four wheels; salaries and emoluments of 
office, all offices and posts of profit, professions, 
and occupations, except the occupations of farmers, 
together with all other things now taxable by the 
laws of this Commonwealth, shall be valued and as- 
sessed, and subject to taxation for the purposes in 
this Act mentioned, and for all State and county 
purposes whatever. 


The 34th section of the same act fixes the amount 
of State tax, on the different subjects of taxation. 


Sec. 34. That the county commissioners of each 
and every county in this Commonwealth shall be 
and are hereby required, annually, at the time of 





making county rates and levies, to assess, for the 
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use of the Commonwealth, upon pleasure carriages 
owned and kept for use, one per cent. upon every 
dollar of the value thereof; upon watches owned 
and kept for use, as follows, that is to say, on gold 
lever or other gold watches of equal value, each one 
dollar; upon every other description of gold watch- 
es, arid upon silver lever watches, or other silver 
watches of like value, seventy-five cents each ; upon 
every other description of watches of the value of 
twenty dollars or upwards, fifty cents; upon all sa- 
laries, emoluments of office, created by or held un- 
der the constitution and laws of this Commonwealth, 
or created by or held under any corporation, insti- 
tution or company incorporated by this Common- 
wealth, where such salaries or emoluments exceed 
two hundred dollars, a tax of two per cent. on every 
dollar of the value thereof above two huudred dol- 
lars; upon trades, aes and professions, one 
per cent, upon every dollar of the value thereof above 
two hundred dollars; and upon all other property here- 
tofore made taxable for State purposes, or that are 
made so by the thirty-second section of this Act, 
three mills on every dollar of the value thereof; all 
laws heretofore passed for levying taxes for State 
purposes, are hereby repealed. 

It clearly follows from these enactments that no 
occupation is taxable for any purpose unless its value 
be “above two hundred dollars.” There was no au- 
thority under the law of 1849, nor is there any under 
the law of 1854, to assess a school tax upon trades, 
professions and occupations that are valued by the 
assessor below two hundred dollars. The proviso 
to the 30th section of the law of 1854, quoted above, 
on which directors base their objections to these 
views, does not change the valuation or other quali- 
fying circumstances of the subjects of taxation there- 
in named—it does not make single freemen tarable 
as such without regard to their occupation, nor oc- 
cupations taxable whether they be less than $200 or 
not, but merely fixes the minimum amount of tax 
which shall be levied, under the valuation already 
limited by law. 

It is evident that the reason the specific minimum 
of fifty cents was decreased, was because of a desire 
to increase the school fund, beyond the State tax 
rate of one per cent. on the value of an occupation 
above $200, which would, under $250, yield much 
less than the fifty cents thus specially prescribed. 
If it was the legislative intention to tax occupations 
below the value of $200, it should have been so ex- 
pressed, It was probably thought that trades, oc- 
cupations, &c., below $200 were not worth taxing. 
At any rate, directors cannot run counter to the law 
9s it is, except at their own risk, and on their own 
responsibility. 

The fault is after all, perhaps, not so much in the 
Jaw, asin the careless and ignorant manner in which 
assessors discharge their duty, in making assess- 
ments, in nine cases out of ten, calculated to evade, 
instead of fulfilling the intention and objects of the 
law. 

The 4th section of the act of 15th April, 1854, 
pamphlet laws, page 512, makes “single freemen, 





above the age of twenty-one years, who shall not 
follow any occupation or calling,” liable to taxation 
for county purposes. This furnishes the key to the 
29th and 30th sections of the law of 1854, and con- 
trols them. 

Single freemen are not taxable if they have an 
occupation, yet that occupation being assessed too 
low to be taxable, they escape taxation altogether. 
Again, farmers are not taxable for their occupation ; 
yet a single freeman without property, whose occu- 
pation is that of a farmer, escapes taxation altogeth- 
er, Legislative action is need to cure these obvious 
defects in the law. 





Original Communications. 





THE END OF EDUCATION. 

The end of education, or in other words, the ob- 
ject which should be had in view by the Teacher, 
seems to be not every where properly understood, 
even by teachers themselves. Now, it is not the in- 
tention of the writer to examine minutely the points 
in education, and to endeavor to arrive at nice con- 
clusions, but simply to throw out a few “ hints,” in 
regard to the matter, hoping that abler pens will be 
provoked to the attempt of correcting the erroneous 
opinions which in some places exist—the mistaking 
of instruction for education. 

The word “ education,” being derived from the La- 
tin educo, “to lead out,” admits of but one meaning 
—to lead or draw out the mind. Not to cram it with 
a surfeiting of knowledge, but to teach it to think in- 
dey endently of external circumstances, within and for 
itself. This, then, we conceive to be the true object 
of education, or the end of all education—to make 
thinkers. ‘The experienced teacher is aware of the 
difficulties which he frequently, nay constantly, has 
to encounter, in the wrong views which parents take 
of education, to say nothing of the dilatory habits 
into which, by false impressions, made by over-anx- 
ious parents and false teachers, the pupils of his 
charge may have fallen “before he came to rule over 
them.” It seems to be an object—the object with 
many parents and teachers—nominal teachers,—too, 
to get the boy or girl “through the book” as soon 
as possible, without any reference to thoroughness. 
Parents are proud to see their children getting on 
fast at atneuls and those who assume the sacred of- 
fice of teachers, for the sake of a few dollars or the 
“ good will” of erroneously-judging parents, pander 
to their perverted wishes, and help them, without any 
compunctions of conscience, to kill both the bodies 
and the minds of their youthful charge—the noblest 
of God’s works. 

Now, it is this very thing of “getting on fast,” 
against which we would declaim. No scholar should 
have more of a lesson assigned than he can get tho- 
roughly—enough to keep him busy, but not more 
than he can thoroughly master. But, perhaps, the 
greatest evil is, too many studies at atime. “One 
thing at a time and thoroughness” seems not to be 
the motto of most parents and teachers. Little chil- 
dren of five or six years of age are sent to school to 
“keep them out of the way” at home; and by the 
time they are seven years old, they must have learn- 
ed “to read and write and cypher.” But again, 
girls and boys of ten and welts must have their 
ininds crammed with a little—and a very little ofeach 
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it is, yet in the aggregate too much—of everything 

from spelling up to—well, those familiar with the in- 

struction of the young, need notbe told. Weare in 

favor of extended education, but we are also in favor 

of having the time extended proportionally to the 

amount of study. I, J. Srive. 
Franklin co., September, 1855. 





STRASBURG ACADEMY, LANCASTER CO. 

Me. Eprror :—During a brief sojourn in the bo- 
rough of Strasburg, among other matters worthy of 
note, my attention was particularly called to the ex- 
cellence of its academical institution, and I was led 
to the conclusion that a short notice of the Stras- 
burg Academy, in the columns of your valuable pe- 
riodical, would greatly promote the cause of educa- 
tion. 

The Strasburg Academy, has, for many years, en- 
joyed an enviable reputation, both in our own, and 
the neighboring States ; but, at no time in its his- 
tory, did it offer as great facilities to the student as 
it does at present. Under the admirable manage- 
ment of its present proprietor, Mr. J. D. Nichols, 
it has attained an excellence unsurpassed by any si- 
milar institution in the country. Mr. Nichols is a 
gentleman of thorough and extensive education, and 
a professional teacher of the first eminence. 

His mode of teaching does not comprise the com- 
pletion of the student's education within the narrow 
limits of an academic course, but aims at laying 
broad and deep the elementary foundation, upon 
which the aspiring youth may securely rear the su- 
perstructure of those solid and varied acquirements 
which distinguish the profound and elegant scholar, 
from those superficial pretenders whose only claim 
to the character of educated men are based on their 
parchment credentials. 

Mr. Nichols endeavors, and successfully, to im- 
press upon his students the fact, that when they have 
mastered the principles embodied in their text-books, 
they have not “finished their education,” but have 
only secured the key with which they may unlock 
the treasures of knowledge;—that they have only ob- 
tained the guide book, that is to direct them in fa- 
ture explorations through the boundless fields of 
science, As regards the physical wants of the stu- 
dent, this institution affords him a home thay which 
parental solicitude could not desire one happier or 
more attractive. VIATOR. 

Sept. 21, 1855. 





EDUCATIONAL TOUR. 

Mr. Eprror: During the present months, I have 
visited some of the schools of Chester and Delaware 
counties, Pennsylvania, and several in New Castle 
county, Delaware. Although it is true that a few 
schools cannot be justly considered as a sample of 
a county, or even of a school district, yet the school 
houses, school directors, school-opponents, and low sal- 
aries, together with the modus operandi of a few of the 
schools of Chester co., show she is behind in public 
education, some other counties of our State. Ches- 
ter co, never has entered heartily into the support 
of her public schools. That her people (those who 
are able,) support many schools, and good schools, 
is true. That they are generally better educated 


than their neighbors of Lancaster county, may be also 
true: but her pusiic scHoois !—what are they ?— 
Candor must answer, they are neglected—shamefully 
neglected! True, Lancaster, Berks, Lebanon, and 
some other counties, have not much learning to boast 


wont to look upon their neighbors as illiterate and 
uneducated ; but in the race of public schools, the 
tortoise has overtaken the hare. In many of the coun- 
try schools of Chester county, the b-a, ba system of 
their grandfathers is still doled out, by dollar a day 
teachers, to the children of those who are so unfortu- 
nate as to be unable to pay fora better. If 1 am 
wrong, I wish to be corrected. 


Delaware is somewhat in advance of Chester; 
but, although her schools may be in advance of some 
other less favored counties, she must acknowledge 
that while she is almost stationary, others are advan- 
cing. The tortoise is fast overtaking the hare. Still, 
I do not mean to say that Delaware co. is not advan- 
cing. She is following the example of Lancaster 
and some other counties in the holding of Teachers’ 
Institutes, &c,, but she does not, as formerly, lead : 
and that zeal in the cause is yet wanting, which dis- 
tinguishes some of her more backward neighbors.— 
There is a “ Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion,” in which Delaware county is not represented. 
This is significant. ‘That her teachers receive no 
greater salary than they did fifteen years ago, is also 
significant. 

Newcastle county, Delaware, contains many good 
school-houshs, and in some which I visited, are good 
teachers, but most of them being vacated, I had not 
many opportunities of visiting them.* Some of those 
I visited, however, both in Delaware and in Penn- 
sylvania, seem to be touched with the modern spirit 
of innovation, and are abandoning the old stereotyped 
modes of their fathers. Where this innovation is 
improvement, it deserves commendation :—and wheth- 
er improvement or not, the spirit is worthy of praise, 
as contrasted with that spirit which tenaciously ad- 
hering to old forms, rejects all innovations without 
examination. Yet all innovation is not improve- 
ment : and we sometimes adopt innovations merely 
because they are innovations, without examination.— 
The true principle is “ Search all things, hold fast to 
that which is good.” To reject a thing merely be- 
cause it is an innovation upon old usages, is unwor- 
thy of a reasonable being. Mr. Thayer says :—* | 
hold those only to be improvements in teaching, 
which present the subject in a more practical form ; 
and which will require the least change from the 
school method to that to be pursued in the business 
of life.” 

But in the rage for innovation, some of our 
schools, seem to have adopted new methods without 
sufficient examinatior. In some of the Delaware 
County Schools, the alphabet is taught by cards 
hung against the wall: the pupils being required to 
call the names of the letters in concert, and not in 
connexion with the words, which method is, in my 
opinion, an innovation without an improvement.— 
In some schools, letters are taughf in the same man- 
ner in connexion with words: and, as might be ex- 
pected, where there is not great care, the pupils ac- 
quire a habit of drawling. Reading is sometimes 
taught in the same manner, the reading lessons be- 
ing printed on a card placed before the class; the 
pupils reading from the card in concert. This meth- 
od requires the greatest care of the teacher, and 
should be used sparingly: and never by a teach- 
er who is not himself a model of good reading.— 
Yet there has been in these schools, a marked im- 
provement. 

Black-boards are in common use; and, although 





*I allude to the country schools ; not having visited those 





of; and Chester and Delaware counties have been 


of Wilmington and other towns, at all. 
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some teachers seem to be novices in the modes of 
using them, the time is come, when black-boards 
must be used: which to use at all in some schools is 
a change for the better But go where we may, in 
aland of public schools, we find improvement in 
the system of public instruction already com- 
menced, FE. Lampory. 
West Lampeter, Lan. co., Aug., 1855. 





BUCKS COUNTY. 


ResrecreD Frienp:—As you have noticed the 
proceedings of several Teachers’ Institutes in your 
Journal—it has occurred to me that some aceount 
of one lately established in Bucks county, might be 
interesting to your readers. 

As I attended the last meeting of this Association, 
and learned that its proceedings will be officially re- 
ported for the Journal, I shall confine my remarks 
to the manner of conducting the exercises, which 
were so interesting to all in attendance, that I could 
have wished the number present had been much 
larger. Last 7th day morning, the 28th of June, 
having accidentally heard of a Teachers’ Institute 
which was to convene that day at Centreville, near 
the centre of Backs county, I drove to the place, and 
found a number of teachers convened in the capacity 
of a society, which had lately been organized for the 
mental improvement of its members. The number 
in attendance, was, I suppose, about thirty, and two- 
thirds of the number were females. Of the females 
I was informed that one was from the State of Ver- 
mont, one from Massachusetts, and two were from 
the State of New York. The rest were natives of 
Bucks county and other parts of Penusylvania.— 
Two of these females had travelled a distance of 
twelve miles to attend the Institute and several oth- 
ers some six or eight miles! 

The first in the programme of exercises were con- 
ducted by Ewretta McV. Budd, which, coming off 
in the morning session, I had not an i" ios of 
witnessing it; but having known something of the 
qualifications of the lady appointed to conduct the 
exercise and judging from That I afterwards saw, I 
presume that it must have been highly instructive. 

The first exercise in the afternoon session, was 
penmanship, The lady who had charge of this was 
the sister of the Superintendent. She employed a 
large blackboard for the purpose of elucidating the 
principles of the system which it was her object to 
explain. Herillustrations were effected with a pro- 
priety and skill of delineation, which showed the in- 
structress mistress of her subject—although the 
board was poorly adapted to exhibit the best man- 
ner of holding the pen, position of the arm, &c,— 
But the attention bestowed by the teachers showed 
that the lecture was appreciated. 

The next was an exercise in the elements of Elo- 
cution. A table of articulate sounds, as derived 
from the alphabet, with suitable diagrams adapted 
to exemplify the different inflections and accents,was 
placed in a conspicuons part of the room. This, al- 
though a lesson in the rudiments, was one with which 
it is highly important that common school teachers 
should be familiar in every part ;—and to further 
this object the County Superintendent did not think 
it beneath his dignity to place himself in the attitude 
of a pupil, and join with others in reciting the differ- 
ent exercises. It was pleasing to observe the ani- 
mation with which the various recitations were con- 
ducted, and particularly to remark the strong desire 
for improvement in every member of the Institute, 
(not excepting the Superintendent himself,) in applying 


the principles to the sentences afterwards read by 
the class. 

The Superintendent then gave a very concise and 
luminous exposition of the fundamental rules of 
Arithmetic—with an explanation of the process of 
solving questions in compound proportion (or the 
Double Rule of Three), while some of the rules in 
the old time were recapitulated with mock gravity. 
After working a wero question by the rules 
of proportion, he called on the lady who had just 
taken her seat to solve the same analytically—which 
was done in a lucid and satisfactory manner. 

Grammar was next introduced to the Institute by 
the gentleman to whom the exercise was allotted. He 
proceeded to analyse some sentences, showing the 
manner in which the principles of the science may be 
familiarly explained to pupils. Some difficult sen- 
tences were also examined. The sister of the Su- 
perintendent then gave a brief lecture on Botany, 
showing the manner in which plants are classified, 
&e. 

Mental Arithmetic next claimed consideration.— 
Stoddard’s work on that subject was used as a text 
book. Nearly all the teachers in attendance partici- 
pated. The exercise was concluded by submitting a 
number of complicated questions, selected without 
reference to any text book. The solutions were sat- 
isfactory. 

After this the Superintendent called on one of the 
female teachers to communicate to the Institute her 
manner of conducting a school, beginning with the 
opening exercise in the morning, and concluding 
with the day. The lady felt much reluctance, at the 
commencement, and wished to be excused ;—but a 
few words of encouragement, in the beginning, judi- 
ciously spoken, reassured her, and she proceeded 
with little more trepidation than in conducting the 
exercises of the school room. 

During the elucidation of this and other subjects, 
a number of questions were asked and answered— 
which gave rise to some interesting discussions.— 
The proceedings were conducted in such a manner 
that the members of the Institute, not only appeared 
highly gratified with the performances, but, for the 
most of the time, entirely at their ease in conducting 
the several parts. The Institute adjourned to a pe- 
riod of six weeks from the time, and, although living 
about 12 miles from the place, I engaged to partici- 
pate in the exercises. W. H. J. 

Newtown, July, 21st, 1855. 

SHORT AND THOROUGH. 

Mr. Eprror:—I deem the above an excellent 
motto for the teacher. I have little faith in long 
lessons, It isall-important that the teacher perform 
his labor well. But, it is clearly impossible for any 
kind of work to be well done, when too much is under- 
taken at once. Especially is this the case with our 
school-room labors. If long lessons are undertaken, 
it can not be expected that either teacher or pupils, 
will do their work aright. 

In prescribing lessons, teachers should remember 
that they have serious duties to discharge, in con- 
nection with the same. It is not enongh for them 
to merely “ hear the lesson.” Something more than 
mere ear-work is required, on their part. They 
must simplify, explain, illustrate, expound the les- 
sons; and they should see to it, that the lessons are 
sufficiently brief, to leave them ample time for this 
important work. 








Neither is it enough for the pupil, merely to com- 
mit to memory and recite histask. He may do this, 
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and yet be very ignorant of it. The simple fact, that 
a child can commit to memory easily, is no good 
reason why a ay lesson should be allotted to it. 
The task should be no longer than the child can 
completely master and understand. Teachers ought 
not to allow children to deceive them, by repeating 
their lessons from memory. They must inquire into 
the actual understanding of the pupil, and make sure 
that the lesson is comprehedtell 

We must not forget, that the learner is benefitted 
by what he understands of the Jesson, and no more. 
Therefore, I believe the only safe plan is, to pre- 
scribe short lessons. Such only, can be properly 
learned by the pupils, and no others can be rightly 
heard and expounded by the teacher. Knowledge 
must be acquired little by little. Men do not be- 
come wise or learned in a day. Better be two days 
in acquiring one new idea, than to learn the half of 
two ideas in one day. And never, never should a 
lesson be left, until it is completely conquered—en- 
tirely, thoroughly understood. Only then, is the 
learner prepared for the next lesson. But I must 
close. Want of time has compelled me to be too 
prolix already. T 


Cornwall, Lebanon Co., Sept., 26, 1855. 
aE a = 


Educational Societies. 

















Clinton County Teachers’ Institute. 
FIRST DAY. 


This body held its second session in the Court 
House at Lock Haven, commencing Monday Sep- 
tember 17th, and closing Wednesday evening Sep- 
tember 19th 1855. The first meeting was called to 
order by the County Superintendent, Mr. H. L. 
Dieffenbach, and the exercises opened with prayer 
by Rev. H. Ziegler. 

After the appointment of the usual committees, 
Mr. Ziegler was called upon for some remarks, and 
responded in a brief and impromptu speech, on the 
importance of thorough teaching. He deplored the 
great want of well qualified teachers in the county— 
thought teachers often attempted to teach too much 
in too short a space of time. In his examination of 
teachers he found many who had a formal routine of 
teaching, but were totally deficient in the elemen- 
tary branches. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Discussion on the object and importance of 
Teachers Institutes. The Superintendent said, were 
it not for the seareity of teachers in Clinton County, 
he would not grant a certificate to any one who did 
not attend or manifest any interest in the meetings. 
He also read decisions and recommendations from 
the State Department on the same subject. 

Mr. Ziegler concurred in the s' ntiments expressed 
My the Superintendent, gave his views of the objects 
of the Institute, and was pleased to witness the grow- 
ing interest manifested in such educational move- 
ments, 

Mr, A. K. Browne thought we had assembled for 
mutual improvement ; to receive and impart in- 
struction ; to interchange sentiment and experience 
on the best method of teaching. He spoke of the 
importance of special instruction for the profession 
of teaching, and, next to Normal Schools, believed 
Teachers’ Institutes the most valuable auxiliaries 
in accomplishing this work. 

Mr. O. T. Noble spoke of the importance and ad- 
vantages of such Institutes. He had himself de- 





rived great advantage from attending such meetings, 
and were it not for the ideas therein obtained he 
should not be the teacher he is; but said he, “ this is 
not saying much for Teachers’ Institutes.” 

Mr. Allison White thought the discussions should 
be of a strictly practical character. The best 
methods of teaching the various branches should be 
fully discussed. He wished to hear the methods of 
all the teachers present described—the methods of 
imparting instruction—awakening an interest, &c. 

r. A. H. Strayer made a report on the impor- 
tance of the study of Physiology. He thought it 
should be thoroughly understood and practically 
tanght, by parents at home and by teachers in school. 
He hoped the County Superintendent would require 
it to be taught in all of the sckools in the county.— 
The discussion was continued on the same subject 
by Messrs. Browne, Ziegler and Noble, when Presi- 
dent L. L. Hartman arrived and took his seat. 


Mr. O. T. Noble reported on Primary instruction. 
He thought children were often sent to school too 
young. He thought parents ought to teach them 
the Alphabet at home. He was followed by Mr. 
Dieffenbach who thought the children in the Pri- 
mary Department of the Lock Haven Union School, 
were better cared for than they would be if at home. 
He thought the alphabet could be taught there ina 
better manner than at home. 

Mr. Abrams also spoke on this subject, but said 
his experience in uablag had been confined to the 
higher or classical department. Mr. Browne took 
as much interest in imparting instruction to juveniles 
as adults. He esteemed as highly the faithful 
teachers in our Primary Schools asthe Professor in 
the highest Seminary or College, and thought they 
should be as well qualified and receive equal remu- 
neration for their services. Mr. G. H. Davy urged 
the importance of properly grading our Primary 
Schools. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Mr. A. K. Browne delivered an address to parents 
and teachers, on their relation to each other, which 
was requested for publication. 

Miss 8. K. Miller read a beautiful Essay on Vocal 
Music. An instructive Essay was also read by Miss 
J. A. McCormick. The relation of parent and 
teacher was then discussed by Messrs. Hartman, 
Abrams and Gayley. 

SECOND DAY—MORNING SESSION, 

The election of officers for the ensuing year was 
proceeded with, with the following results: 

President.—A. K. Browne. 

Vice Presidents — Abia A. Strayer, Miss Cordelia 
A. White. 

Recording Secretary.—C. 8. Berkley. 

Corresponding Secretary.—Orin T, Noble. 

Treasurer.—G. O. Diese. 

After the election of officers, an address was de- 
livered by the County Superintendent, Mr. Dieffen 
bach, which was solicited for publication. 

Mr. John L. Eckel opened a discussion on the 
best method of teaching the Alphabet. Ie was 
followed by Messrs. Hartman, Shoemaker, Noble 
and others. ; 

Mr, William McGhee read an Essay on the sub- 
ject of Universal Education. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The best methods of teaching Orthography, Gram- 
mar and Composition was discussed by Messrs. 
Browne, Hartman, Darrah, Shoemaker and Warner. 
An Essay by Miss Lizzie P. Rynder—subject— 
Beauty. rs 
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A report on Mathematical Text Books by Mr. 
Ziegler was read, after which Mr. J. W. Barrett, 
County Superintendent of Lycoming County, was 
introduced and gave an interesting account of the 
educational movements and progress of his county. 

On motion of Mr. A. H. Strayer the following 
resolution was adopted. 

Resolved, That the County Superintendent be re- 
quested to enjoin it upon the teachers to have Physi- 
ology taught in each school in the county; and that 
we commend the subject to the attention of the 
Legislature, that it may be made a regular branch 
of study in all of the schools in the Commonwealth. 

The resolution was sustained by Messrs. Dieffen- 
bach, Browne, Noble and Barrett, 

EVENING SESSION, 

An able address was delivered on the educational 
characteristics of the present day, by Prof. J. W. 
Barrett; also an Essay written by Miss C. A. White 
—subject—“ Order.” Mr. James Chatham ad- 
dressed the members of the Institute, congratula- 
ting them on the establishment of such a flourish- 
ing Institute in their midst. Mr. G. O. Diese read 
an Essay on “ Time’s Changes.” 

On motion the Institute adjourned to spend the 
following day in visiting the Lock Haven Union 
Graded School. 

THIRD DAY—EVENING SESSION. 

Prof. J. W. Barrett delivered an address on the 
educational tendencies of thé present century. The 
President addressed a few parting words to the 
teachers and parents who had remained to the close 
of the sessions, when the committee reported the 
following resolutions which were unanimously adopt- 
ed and the Institute adjourned. 

A. K. Browne, President. 

C. C. Berkley, Secretary. 


Resolved, That the time has now arrived, when the 
friends of universal education, embracing as they do 
an overwhelming majority of the people of the State, 
have a right to demand the establishment of Normal 
Schools, for the proper education and training of 
teachers ;—when it is so unanimously admitted that 
no profession or occupation can be properly under- 
stood, much less practised, without thorough train- 
ing to the business, and all the reports of State and 
County Superintendents assert, and the fact is so 
unanimously corroborated by the School Directors, 
teachers and parents, that the great want of the 
common school system is properly qualified teach- 
ers;—when these facts are considered in connection 
with the incalculable importance of the thorough 
education of our youth, we assert that every intelli- 
gent man and woman who have given the subject due 
consideration will join us in the demand for Nor- 
mal Schools—for schools to train teachers to their 
profession—for schools which will secure to the 
youth of this mighty old Commonwealth fit instruc- 
tors. We believe that one or two such schools es- 
tablished by State authority, to be attended by a 
designated number of pupils from each county, would 
in a brief space of time give to every county a few 
thoroughly trained teachers, who would soon as 
thoroughly train others, and in this manner confer 
the advantages of Normal Schools upon every youth 
in the Commonwealth. 

Resolved, That we earnestly urge upon the people 
of Clinton county to exercise the greatest caution in 
the election of School Directors. It will surely not 
be thought presumptous in us to recommend them 
to elect those who manifest the most interest in the 





schools, who will make an earnest endeavor to fulfil 


the requirements of the law, and who will at least 
visit the schools frequently. 

Resolved, That we respectfully urge Directors to 
keep the schools in operation a greater length of 
time in each year, and in all cases where it is prac- 
ticable to grade them. 

Resolved, That all teachers, directors and friends 
of common schools, have a direct interest in the cir- 
culation and reading of the Pennsylvania School 
Journal, and that we recommend directors not to 
employ a teacher who is not a subscriber to it. 

Resolved, That we approve of the course of con- 
duct the County Superintendent marked out in the 
address read to this Institute, and that we will sus- 
tain him in any efficient efforts to advance the in- 
terests of common schools and to improve the 
capacity of the teachers. 

Resolved, That we return our thanks to the citi- 
zens and school directors of Lock Haven for their 
attention and hospitality;—to Prof. Barrett for his 
attendance upon the Institute and for his able ad- 
dresses;—to the editors of the Lock Haven papers 
for the courtesy extended by them to us on all occa- 
sions and for their liberality in publishing for the 
Institute and the cause any thing that has been de- 
sired;—to the pupils of the Lock Haven Union 
Graded School for their exercises before the Institute; 
—to all the gentlemen not members, who addressed 
the Institute during its sittings;—and to the citizens 
who attended our deliberations. 

Resolved, That we can not recognise those teach- 
ers who do not attend Institutes, as belonging to the 
profession, and that we will use our united influence 
on all occasions to have those who are members of 
Institutes preferred over others. 

Resolved, That we urge all the teachers of the 
county to attend the next regular session of the In- 
stitute at Logansville, on the 3d Monday in April 
next. 

Montour County Teachers’ Institute. 

In pursuance to a call by the Superintendent of 
Common Schools of Montour County, a Teachers’ 
Institute was held in the High School Room of the 
Borough of Danville, on Tuesday the 18th instant. 

The exercises were conducted by C. C. Hoagland, 
M. D., and Mr. John B. Thompson of N. Jersey, and 
Prof. Elias Schneider of the Arcadian Institute of 
Orwigsburg, Pa. The meeting was called to order 
by the President, Mr. Conkling, at 11 o’clock A. M. 
Dr. Hoagland being called upon opened the Insti- 
tute by prayer. Prof. Schneider then made a few 
appropriate remarks on the importance of frequent 
gatherings of teachers, for the purpose of inter- 
changing thoughts on the subject of education, and 
instructing each other in the art and theory of teach- 
ing. 

Tn the afternoon, Prof. Schneider forméd a class 
in Geography, and impressed upon the teachers the 
importance of associating the names of places with 
some useful facts. He particularly condemned the 
Naylor system of teaching that science, or associat- 
ing names of places with the words of some trivial 
song. 

Mr. Thompson then called the attention of the 
teachers to the rudiments of Arithmetic. The mem- 
bers of the class were called upon to illustrate their 
different methods of teaching the fandamental rules, 
after which Mr. T. showed the four methods by 
which subtraction might be performed. 

In the evening C. C. Hoagland delivered a highly 
interesting and instructive address before the teach- 
ers and friends of education, on the prominent evils 
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in our system of popular education. He said that 
much time and money was mispent in consequence 
of a want of thoroughness in the rudiments. Many 
parents judge of the progress of their children from 
the number of books gone over, and many teachers 
in deference to this popular notion, crowd the minds 
of their pupils with a mass of facts, without allowin 
time to digest them, thus defeating the great end o 
education—mental discipline. Teachers often attach 
too much value to words—words are shadows, things 
are realities. No wonder that they are often morti- 
fied in finding in the end how few ideas the pupil has 
made his own. 

He thought text-books should be selected with 
great care, but they can never take the place of the 
teacher. He must know the exact wants of his pu- 

ils, and be able without books to arouse the think- 
ing powers of the child. While education begins 
with life, the lecturer thought the best means to 
develop the faculties of the young is to allow unre- 
stricted exercise in the open air, and to bring the 
mind in direct contact with nature and her beauties. 
Thus was spent the childhood of the good and great 
of the past. Nothing is more destructive of mental 
and physical constitution, than too early and pro- 
tracted confinements in the school room. It is a 
fatal mistake to place persons who are not thorough- 
ly versed in our language, over schools of very young 
pupils. It is highly important that, in the very 
earliest stages of education, particular pains be 
used to form correct and exact forms of expression 
—and whatever is undertaken should be particularly 
thorough, inasmuch as it is to give a direction to the 
whole course of education. In our primary schools, 
therefore, we need our best teachers. 

After alluding to the best method of teaching 
reading, and insisting that it be always natural, he 
remarked, that it was not policy to extend the course 
of studies beyond Orthography, Reading, Writing, 
English Grammar, Arithmetic, Geography, Physi- 
ology, Music and Drawing. As one of the objects 
of education is to strengthen the mind, it is best that 
no more be undertaken than can be done well. 

On Wednesday morning after the Institute had 
been opened by Prof Schneider with reading a por- 
tion of Scripture and prayer, Dr. H. formed the 
teachers present into a class in Orthoepy. He re- 
quired each member to pronounce the sounds of the 
letters in combination with other letters, and then 
by themselves. He recommended this as a highly 
useful exercise of the school room. Prof. Schneider 
then demonstrated several propositions in Geometry 
on the black-board, and showed the class how neces- 
sary a knowledge of that science was, for those who 
desired a complete knowledge of Arithmetic. 


Mr. Thompson then explained to the class his 
method of teaching the science: of language. He 
would first give the pupil the definition of a noun: 
then require him to mention a number of words that 
come under the definition given; then words that 
limit the meaning of nouns; and words that tell 
what nouns do, &c. He did not wish the class to 
understand him as recommending the disuse of books 
on Grammar, but that this method had been found 
of great value by some of our most successful teach- 
ers, in giving children a clear view of the science of 
language. 

In the evening Prof. Schneider delivered an ad- 
dress on the ee of Teaching, which was 
listened to by an intelligent audience with marked 
attention, after which Mr. Thompson gave a brief 


history of educational movements in New Jersey. 





The exercises on Thursday were opened by Prof. 
Schneider in Arithmetic. He called members of the 
Institute to the black-board, gave them examples in 
some of the rules, requiring them to explain their 
work. He then impressed upon their minds the im- 
portance of having pupils not only acquainted with 
the rules, but also the reasons for them. 

The subject of Mental Arithmetic, Dr. Hoagland 
thought better calculated to draw out the mind of 
the child and induce close habits of thought, than 
any other branch of study. He illustrated his 
method of teaching it, and earnestly recommended 
its introduction in every school where it was not al- 
ready found. After which he gave a list of the 
apparatus necessary in every good school. Among 
which he mentioned—a Bible, Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary, a terrestrial globe, Maps of the United 
States and of the World, a large black-board, at 
which a whole class could work at one and the same 
time, a compass, weights and measures, &c. 

Rev. Prof. Bliss, of Lewisburg University, in re- 
sponse to an invitation from the members of the In- 
stitute, addressed an audience in the evening on the 
relations of Common Schools to Colleges and the 
higher seminaries of learning. His connection with 
colleges had shown him how much rudimental edu- 
cation had been neglected. Our higher seminaries 
can never be as efficient as they should be, until 
the common school system be improved. 

His discourse was heard with great attention and 
interest. 

Prof. Schneider followed with an appeal to parents 
in behalf of common schools, asking their aid and 
sympathy. 

On Thursday morning Prof. Schneider spoke of 
Physical Education—the teacher’s duty was not to 
neglect any department of education. Pupilsshould 
be required to sit in an upright position when en- 
gaged in study, and encouraged in those kinds of 
exercises, best calculated to develop the physical 
powers. He then spent an hour in illustrating the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, by diagrams. A fter- 
wards a discussion arose about the best methods of 
dealing with incorrigible scholars. 

Dr. Hoagland thought all means should be used 
before resort to the rod—but that we must vary our 
punishment to suit the disposition of the scholar. 
A mild rebuke would in some cases be more effectual 
than corporal punishment. He thought that when- 
ever corporal punishment was resorted to, it should 
in all cases be administered in private. 

Prof. Schneider said his experience taught him 
never to punish a child when he was excited, and 
related an instance in which he succeeded in subdu- 
ing a boy whose whole system was rigid with anger, 
in consequence of some imagined insult he had re- 
ceived. He had left his house determined to spend 
the night in the open air, rather than under the same 
roof with his instructor. He allowed several hours 
to elapse before he sought him, that his passion 
might have time to cool—and then by a few words of 
kindness he was soon subdued. 

The county Superintendent, Mr. Conkling, called 
the attention of teachers to the importance of fre- 
quently visiting their pupils at theirhomes. ‘Teach- 
ers who do so, are among the most successful, and 
think it an indispensable means of governing their 
schools. Want of success in teaching is not unfre- 
quently due to a neglect of this very duty. 

Mr. Leidy thought parents could be reached and 
induced to take an interest in our schools, through 
the agency of the teacher alone. 
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If teachers are not satisfied with instructing pu- 
ils during the six hours of the day required by law, 
ut manifest a further interest in them, by calling on 

them at their homes, it cannot fail to enlist the sym- 
patby of parents, and thus advance the interests of 
the school. 

Resolutions recommending Sander’s Series of 

Readers and Webster’s Dictionary for use in schools 
of Montour County, were unanimously adopted. 


Dr. Hoagland and J. B. Thompson, Esq., being 
compelled to leave for home, this afternoon, the Su- 
perintendent offered the following resolutions, which 
were unanimously adopted by the Institute:— 

The Teachers of common schools of Montour co., 
having for several days enjoyed the benefit of the In- 
struction of C, Hoagland, M. D., and J. B. Thomp- 
son, Esq., of New Jersey, on the art and theory of 
teaching, hereby 

Resolve, That while regretting that many of the 
teachers of the county have failed to attend the meet- 
ing of this Institute, we feel assured that these gen- 
tlemen have left an impression on the minds of those 
who have had the benefit of their teachings, and have 
awakened an interest in the community in favor of 
common schools, that cannot fail to tell upon their 
future prosperity;—and that we hereby tender our 
most hearty thanks for the invaluable and highly ac- 
ceptable service rendered, in conducting our Insti- 
tute. 

Dr. H. and Mr. T. then résponded in appropriate 
and feeling addresses, bidding the members of the In- 
stitute farewell. 

Prof. Schneider on Friday pursued still farther 
the subject of Arithmetic, followed by a very inte- 
resting lecture on history. 

The subject of Astronomy occupied the attention 
during the afternoon session, together with remarks 
of some teachers present, in regard to their experi- 
ence as teachers. 

In the evening Prof. Schneider favored the citi- 
zens of Danville with a lecture on the relations of 
the State to Education. As this lecture will be 
published in full, it is not necessary here to say more, 
than that it was listened to with the most profound 
attention, by an intelligent audience for more than 
one hour. 

Mr. Conkling then offered the following resolu. 
tions, which were adopted as expressive of the sen- 
timents of the members of the Institute:— 

The exercises of our Institute being about to close, 
and ourearnest and thorough instructor Prof. Schnei 
der being about to return to his home to resume 
his educatienal duties, therefore, 

Resolved, That in listening to the instructions of 
Prof. 8. we have enjoyed no ordinary privelege, an 
that we will manifest our appreciation of his valua 
ble teachings by carrying with us into our schoo! 
rooms something of his enthusiasm, and what we 
may of his thorough system of instruction. 


Resolved, That he be respectfully requested to at- 
tend the next mee ting of our Institute, to be held 
sometime during the coming winter. 


Resolved, That when opportunity offers, we will 
not fail to commend the Arcadian Institute of Or- 
wigsburg, Pa., the institution of learning over which 
he presides, to the patronage of those who desire a 
completeeducation for theirchildren or wards. Wish- 
ing him complete success in his efforts to make good 
scholars and elevate the noble profession of teach- 
ing, we bid him an affectionate farewell. 

To which the Prof. responded with great feeling 








and eloquence—thanking the members for their at- 
tentions to his remarks and their personal kindness, 
Jas. D. Kass, Secy. 





Mifflin Co.---Meeting of School Directors and 
‘Teachers. 

The Directors and teachers of the borough held 
a meeting on the 15th inst., for the purpose of ma- 
king aselection of books for the schools, and for 
the consideration of other business. At the open- 
ing of the meeting, Col. John Hamilton, President 
of the Board, delivered a very interesting and well 
written address, which we append below. A series 
of books, [a list of which will be found in a succeed- 
ing column,} was then adopted for each grade of 
schools, after which the rules and regulations estab- 
lished for the government of the schools were read, 
and Rule 8th so amended as to allow a recess of ten 
minutes, morn:ng and afternoon. A resolution was 
also adopted by the Directors, providing that there 
shall be no school on Saturdays, as heretofore, but 
that the Teacher’s Association shall meet every 
Saturday morning, and be devoted to the advance- 
ment of the teachers in the science of teaching as 
well as in general education.—Lewistown Gazette. 

COL. HAMILTON’S ADDRESS, 


Gentlemen of the Board, and ladies and gentlemen, 
teachers of Lewistown School District: 


We have met to-day in compliance with the 25th 
section of the school law, to select and decide upon 
a series of school books in the different branches to 
be taught during the ensuing school year. 

But, although we have met for the purpose of fal- 
filling the requirements of the law, it will not be ne- 
cessary or expedient to make any material changes 
in the selection made one year ago. They are as 
good as could well be made, under all the circum- 
stances. It will, however, be necessary for us to se- 
lect and decide upon such books as will be needed 
for the higher branches, which may in the course of 
the session be introduced. Books being one of the 
principal instruments in the hands of the teacher by 
which the mental qualities of the youthful mind are 
developed, the selection of a proper series becomes 
a duty of the first importance, and should be per- 
formed with great care and attention. 

Since a new era in educational affairs has com- 
menced, the offices of Director and Teacher are to 
be looked upon as stations of much more impor- 
tance than formerly, in the estimation of the law, as 
well as of the people. 

This being the case, it is very evident that it will 
require much study and research to prepare for the 
proper discharge of the duties of a teacher, and to 
keep pace with the onward march of the system 
which is now so gloriously spreading over our State. 

In order then that we do not fall behind in the 
race, it will be necessary for us, during the coming 
year, to make use of all the means within our reach 
to improve ourselves and elevate the standard of 
education in our midst. 

In a short time five hundred children and youths 
in the Borough will be under our charge and con- 
trol, and it will be left to us to mould their minds 
into proper shape, and thereby qualify them for fu- 
ture usefulness, This is indeed an important task, 
and should excite our most anxious solicitude. In 
reference to the selection of teachers, the State Su- 
perintendent says, that “ Directors can seldom do 
better than employ a well educated and experiénced 
female teacher. The greater purity of character, 
the higher moral and religious standard, so truly the 
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characteristic of the sex, will ever coustitute a pow- 
erful recommendation in her favor, and secure for 
her the respect and obedience of her pupils.” We 
have carried out this suggestion as far as possible ; 
out of twelve teachers, we have elected eight fe- 
males. 

In entering upon the duties of the coming session, 
you may rely upon the willingness of the board to 
co-operate with you, in your endeavors to conduct 
the schools in a proper manner. Order must be 
maintained at all hazards, and when order reigns in 
the school room, the rules and regulations will be 
easily carried out. At the same time our constant 
aim shall be, while using our best exertions to en- 
force order and advance the scholars in all the use- 
ful branches pertaining to a liberal education, to 
promote a spirit of kindness and gentleness of dis- 
position, both in scholars and teachers. 

The majority of those present labored with us du- 
ring last session in the arduous vocation of teachers, 
whose amiable traits of character in school andelse- 
where, have recommended them to our favorable 
notice. Your efforts to qualify yourselves to dis- 
charge in a satisfactory manner the various duties 
pertaining to the business of a teacher, as well as to 
advance the interests and happiness of the scholars, 
entitle you to the highest praise. There are also 
those present who are strangers among us, whom we 
have invited from a distance to assist us in carrying 
on the work of the ensuing session. It is ardently 
hoped that their coming into our midst may prove 
beneficial to all concerned, and that in the new rela- 
tion we have formed, nothing may occur to disap- 
point our sanguine expectations. 

We enter upon the duties of the coming session 
with high hopes that it will be a peaceful aud pros- 
perous one; although it is scarcely to be expected 
that we can sail clear of all breakers. 


There are, to begin with, some objections to the 
introduction of the higher branches into the com- 
mon schools, One objection is, that it is not the 
intent and meaning of the law, and must result final- 
ly in a large and useless expenditure of the tax-pay- 
ers’ money. This argument is as far from giving a 
true interpretation of the law, as it is pee an 
cal in its financial bearings. If it is true that “learn- 
ing is power and wealth,” then every dollar spent in 
educating the children of our town is so much added 
to our capital stock, and is bound to pay as good 
percentage as a dollar invested in any other way.— 
Just in proportion as the whole community is edu- 
cated, in the same proportion will property advance 
in value, and the town rise in the scale of power and 
influence. What advantage can be derived by the 
holders of property from the raising up of an igno- 
rant generation of young men and women? The 
more ignorance prevails, the more vice aud immor- 
ality abound, and the less security thereis for life 
and property. Such a state of society necessarily 
inereases the local taxes, in the erection of Prisons 
and Alms houses, and the creation of Sheriff’s and 
Constable's fees and court charges, while the hidden 
treasures of the town and neighborhood remain un- 
developed, for the want of that knowledge and skill 
which a regular system of education is sure to call 
forth. There is also an idea prevailing that the 
road to learning is so high that none but the favor- 
ed few can travel in it. For my part I know of no 
such road under the present school law. Itis as 
free as the airof our native mountains which can 
be breathed by all alike, be they high or low, rich 
or poor. 





Looking to the County Superintendent for his aid 
and advice, to the parents for all the assistance they 
can give, and above all to God for his help in our 
efforts to advance the interests of the rising genera- 
tion, we proceed to the interesting yet difficult task 
before us. 

The studies to be pursued and books to be used 
in the Public Schools of the borough for the pres- 
ent school year, as directed by the resolution of the 
Board, are as follows: 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

Sanders’ Pictorial Primer, 

“ Spelling Book, first edition, 
” First Reader, 
ey Second Reader, 
Writing and Arithmetical Tables. 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 

Spelling and Writing, 

Davies’ Tables and first Arithmetic, 

Sanders’ Third and Fourth Readers, 

Smith’s English Grammar and Geographies, whole 

series, 

Exercises in composition. 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Spelling and Writing, 

Sanders’ Fifth Reader, 

Comstock’s Elocution, 

Webster's Dictionary, 

Davies’ Arithmetic,. 

Smith's Geography, 

3oodrich’s History of the United States, 

Bullion’s English Grammar, 

ws Latin Grammar, 
“ Latin Reader, 
” Greek Grammar, 

Ollendorf’s French Grammar, 

Collott’s French Reader, 

Crittenden’s Book Keeping, 

Davies’ Mathematica! Series, 

Comstock’s Philosophy, 

- Chemistry, 

Cutter’s Physiology, 

Peterson’s Familiar Science, 

Exercises in Declamation and Composition. 

\A portion of the Holy Scriptures is to be read in 
all the schools, every day. 

The Scholars will be promoted from the primary 
to the higher schovuis, as they become qualified. 

J. Hamiiton, President. 

C. Hoover, Secretary. 

Allegheny Co.=-Death of Robt. P. Miller. 

At a special meeting of the Teachers’ association 
for the townships of Ross and Shaler, and the bor- 
ough of Sharpsburg, Allegheny county, held in the 
brick school house, Etna, September 5th, 1855, the 
following preamble and resolutions were unanimous- 
ly adopted, viz: 

Wuereas, It has pleased an all-wise God, in his 
inscrutable Providence, to remove by death, Rov. 
P. Mirier, a member of this association, one who 
devoted his time and his talents, to the development 
of the intellectual and moral faculties of the youth 
of our country, and the elevation of the standard of 
teaching as a profession;—one who endeared himself 
by the amiability and kindness of his disposition, and 
to whose voice we have so often listened with pleas- 
ure and profit, in the discussions of our association , 
and whose counsel as one of its founders, and whose 
firm and continued support, tended so much to its 
prosperity. Yet, it becomes us, to bow in humble 
submission, to the will of that all-wise God, who di- 
rects all things for our good, and his own glory.— 
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What our loss is, we have great reason to believe 
the infinite gain of our departed friend. While we 
are now mourning the absence of a friend and fellow- 
teacher, dear to us from an association and person- 
al intercourse;—while we can no longer listen to the 
voice of his eloquence here, on earth, we have great 
reason to rejoice in the hope, that he is mingling his 
voice with the Angelic host, which surround the 
throne of God.—W hile we deeply sympathise with 
his aged parents and loving brothers and sisters, yet, 
we would say to them, mourn not for your son and 
brother. Although you can never again behold the 
smiles of his countenance here, nor listen to the 
sweet accents of his voice in the family, or social 
circle ; ‘although if the stern reality must be forced 
upon you, that his “clay tenement” has been con- 
signed to the cold and silent grave, and shall there 
“moulder bone by bone” to its original dust;—yet, 
rejoice in the hope that his spirit has ascended to 
the presence of his Savior, and shall there enjoy the 
sweetness of bliss, throughout the never-ceasing ages 
of eternity. Therefore, 

Resolved, That we deeply sympathise with the re- 
latives of the deceased, in their bereavement, and 
sincerely deplore his loss, as a fellow-member of our 
association. 

Resolved, That we receive this dispensation, as an 
admonition to greater faithfulness in the discharge 
of our duties, for we know not how soon we may be 
called to our account, for the influence we are ex- 
erting over the precious jéwels committed to our 
care. 

Resolved, That, in testimony of our respect for 
the deceased, we will wear the usual badge of mourn- 
ing for 30 days. 

Resolved, That a duplicate copy of this preamble 
and resolutions be made out, signed by all the mem- 
bers of the association, and presented to the parents 
of the deceased. 

Resolved, That the above be published in The 
Preacher, Allegheny City Bulletin, Penna. Schoo! 
Journal and Freeport Ledger. 

Resolved, That, in respect to the memory of the 
deceased, we now adjourn. 

Joun Logan, 
J. Mircnett Boyp, 
H. B. Lyon, 

Etna, Allegheny Co., Pa., Sept. 5, 1855. 


Committee. 





County Superintendeucy. 
Wayne County. 
To the People of Wayne County. 

Having recently consented to accept the princi- 
palship of the “ Lancaster County Normal School,” it 
becomes my duty to inform you of my determina- 
tion to resign my office as County Superintendent 
of the Schools of Wayne county, to take effect on 
the first of October next. 

The considerations which have led to this deter- 
mination are not all of a personal nature, although 
I confess I anticipate some personal benefit from 
the change. I desire chiefly, to promote the inte- 
rests of the great cause of Popular Education, to 
which I feel myself unreservedly devoted. 

On retiring from a public position which I have 
held for more than a year, the duties of which have 
been lightened by the generous co-operation of the 
School Directors, the ministers of the Gospel, and 
the friends of education of the County, it affords 
me pleasure to acknowledge such efficient aid, and 
to return my thanks therefor; and having enjoyed 














to a great degree the favor and confidence of the 
entire people, I am happy to record publicly the 
ledge of my best a and the promise of my 
ast friendship for the educational interests of the 
community, and personally for all those noble, pub- 
lie spirited men, who, living above the sphere of 
puerile criticism, have hailed every honest, earnest 
endeavor to advance our Common Scuoor interests, 
as a token of good. 
My address hereafter will be Mittersvitis, Lan- 
caster County, Penna. 
With kind regards, yours most respectfully, 
J. F. Sropparp. 
September 22, 1855. 





Chester Counuty---Call for a Teachers’ Institute. 
The success of Teachers’ Institutes is no longer 
a question; a trial of them in this county and in 
other places, has demonstrated their utility, and 
placed the advantages of them beyond cavil or 
doubt. This, together with a strong desire on the 
art of teachers, to prepare themselves more fully 
or their work, to estabiish the vocation of teaching 
on a professional basis, and elevate it to that stand- 
ard, its true honor and merit entitle it to attain, have 
determined the holding ofan Institute in the Borough 
of West Chester, commencing on Monday, October 
15th, and continuing in session during the week. 

The design of this Institute, is to furnish to the 
teachers of our county, an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the most approved methods of 
teaching ; of the most successful and rational course 
to be pursued in presenting to their pupils, the 
various branches required to be taught in our schools; 
in a word, to give teachers a knowledge of the art 
of teaching. 

In order, therefore, to make our sessions interest- 
ing and profitable, we have spared no efforts in pro- 
curing the best educational talent. Wehave secured 
the services of gentlemen to take charge of the 
several departments, whose labors in the cause of 
education, have earned for them areputation, honor- 
able as extensive; and we most sincerely hope, that 
the teachers of the county will appreciate the efforts 
made on their behalf, and consider themselves, in a 
measure, under obligations to attend. . We trust 
they will feel, that respect is due to the able lecturers, 
who will be in attendance; that they will turn out 
en masse, and give them a patient and an attentive 
hearing. 

The Board of Instruction will be composed as 
follows, viz :— 

Prof. Charles Davies, of West Point Military 
Academy, will take the Department of Mathematics. 

Prof. John F. Stoddard of Bethany, Pa., will 
take Mental Arithmetic and Physical Geography. 

Prof. James Thompson of Pittsburg, Pa., will 
take English Grammar. 

Calvin Cutter, M. D., of Massachusetts, will take 
Physiology, &c. 

Cornelius Walker, A. M., of Boston, will take 
Reading and Elocution. 

Mr. Travis of Wilmington, Delaware, will take 
Geography. 

Several gentlemen of the county have promised 
to lecture during the evenings, on various subjects 
connected with Common School edueation. It will 
be seen bya glance at the above corps of Instructors, 
that we have been successful in securing able men; 
men who have made the subjects given them, their 
particular study, and who are therefore abundantly 
qualified to unfold them to others. 
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Teachers! here is an opportunity presented to 
you, whereby you may be made familiar with the 
secret of success in teaching. Will you avail your- 
selves of it, and manifest by your presence that you 
possess the true spirit of the Teacher; or will you, 
by your absence, exhibit a total indifference and dis- 
regard for any improvement in the noble work in 
which you are engaged ? 

We would very respectfully beg leave to suggest 
to the various Boards of Directors, that they permit 
their Teachers to attend the Institute, without any 
reduction of their salary for the week. We verily 
believe that the improved condition of things in the 
schools, in consequence of the attendance of the 
teachers upon the instruction given at the Institute, 
will amply repay the districts for the time they may 
be absent. e would be much pleased to see the 
Directors also in attendance. 

Come then, Teachers, Directors and Friends of 
Education, one and all, and let us have such an In- 
stitute, as will do honor to our noble county. 

The sessions of the Institute will be held in the 
Court House, commencing at 10 o’clock, A. M., on 
Monday, October 15th. 

R, A. Foruey, 

September 18th, 1855, Co, Superintendent. 


Bucks County. 

Frienp Burrowes: Last week I took an excur- 
sion in the upper part of our county, for the purpose 
of examining teachers. My arrangements were 
made to visit two townships daily. I started on the 
13th, at 3 o’clock, A. M., arriving in Durham, twen- 
ty-three miles distant, about 8, the time designated 
in the advertisements. My blackboard was lashed 
under my sulky, in which I carried my valise filled 
with text books treating of orthography, dictation, 
reading, arithmetic, English grammar, algebra, men- 
suration, geometry, surveying, astronomy, natural 
philosophy, history and the constitution, as well as 
pens, penholders, chalk and slate pencils. My sul- 
ky box was filled with slates. 

The first exercise was critical reading, when words 
and sentences of difficult articulation occur, where 
sound corresponds to signification, and words should 
be emphasized. Writing in books I had prepared, 
was the second. 

The applicants who had not pens of their own were 
supplied from my scrutoire, and ranging themselves 
at the table or desk—according as we happened at 
a tavern or school house—headed the page with the 
name of the township, the day of the month, and 
their own name. I then selected from the Red Book 
(a valuable one in this business) sentences contain- 
ing words pronounced alike, but spelled differently, 
which were written by the teachers. 

After finishing this exercise, the copy books were 
laid by themselves till the close of the examina- 
tion. Arithmetic next claimed attention. Each 
teacher was furnished with aslate and pencil. Some 
examples in the fundamental rules were generally 
put on the board, with a request that one of the ex- 
aminants should explain the reasons of the different 

rocesses. If he failed another was desired to do it. 

roblems were then selected from various portions 
of Stoddard’s Practical Arithmetic, and questions 
asked relative to the method of stating and solvin 
them. As these were alike to all, the directors an 
spectators had an opportunity of seeing who per- 
formed them the most understandingly and with the 
greatest facility ; though it may be appropriately re- 
marked here, that diffidence sometimes prevents the 








possessor of very respectable mathematical acquire- 
ments from displaying them successfully. 

After arithmetic, grammar and geography were 
pretty well investigated ; the teachers parsing and 
correcting false syntax, in addition to answering 
many questions calculated to elicit their knowledge 
of the structure of language. Other branches in 
which they desired to be examined, were then at 
tended to. After the examination was over, the 
teachers and spectators, of whom there were some- 
times fifty in attendance, retired, leaving the room 
for the purpose of allowing the directors and myself, 
unembarrassed by their presence, to examine the 
penmanship, note the errors in orthography, and 
compare opinions, relative to the merits of the can- 
didates in other particulars. Certificates. marked to 
correspond with the manifestations of scholarship 
and ability to teach, were then made out for those 
qualified to receive them. 

I took occasion at almost every meeting to read 
a portion of Page’s work on teachidg, remarking 
that teachers generally would find it a valuable aux- 
iliary in the school room. 

‘Some things I cannot but note with much satis- 
faction. In the eleven townships, in which exami- 
nations have been held this fall, I find that many 
teachers have been attending good schools the past 
summer, with the view of qualifying themselves bet- 
ter to perform the duties of their vocation, and that 
they have made much progress in the various branch- 
es to which they have applied themselves. 

Several of them followed me from one place of 
examination to another, for the purpose of learning 
something that would be ofuse to them in the school 
room. One young man I noticed in six different 
townships. 

At these meetings teachers and directors were in- 
formed of our intention to hold an Institute this fall 
for the benefit of our common schools. ‘They seemed 
to enter into the spirit of the affair, and the di- 
rectors of Durham and Springfield agreed to post- 
pone the time of opening their schools one week, to 
allow the teachers an opportunity to attend. Inall 
the townships but Richjand, where I forgot to men- 
tion the circumstance, much anxiety was manifested 
to be present on the occasion. 

On the 18th, we held our township Institute at 
Centreville. We had a large meeting, between 60 
and 70 persons being present, about 20 or 25 of 
whom were teachers. 

Reading, writing, arithmetic, both written and 
mental, botany, grammar, physical geography and 
mathematics, were treated of and conducted in such 
an interesting manner, by those appointed for the 
purpose, that everybody who attended was much 
gratified therewith, We commenced in the fore- 
noon, had one hour intermission, during which time 
we partook of a very suitable repast from a table up 
stairs, which was bountifully supplied by the females 
with every thing desirable, and concluded our exer- 
cises about six in the evening. 

Yours, respectfully, 
Jos. Fe. 

Buckingham, August 20,1855. 





Mifflin County--Circuiar to School Directors and 
‘beachers, 

In voy eho as patience and time are given for 
the machinery of our present admirable School 
System to work, its utility develops itself. The 
present school system cannot but elevate the schools 
in time; but as it looks ahead to its fulfilment, mira- 
cles must not be expected from it until we have the 
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schools taught by Professional Teachers, viz: those 
who hold the Permanent Certificate. Although 
there were several good Teachers in the primary 
branches during the past school year, who held only 
the provisional or graded certificate, there were not 
twenty in the county, who held the regular Teacher’s 
Certificate, and there was but one trained Teacher, 
who had taken a Teacher's course in a Normal 
School. This was Mr. Geo. W. Green, who taught 
the first school in MeVeytown, and his was the 
mode! school inthe county, In everything that per- 
tained to a well taught and well managed public 
school, his could scarcely be excelled by any in the 
State. 

In the absence of Normal Schools, supported by 
the State, (which the present school system medi- 
tates,) it is proposed that Saturday schools be abol- 
ished, aud that each Saturday forenoon or each al- 
ternate Saturday be given to the Teachers to form 
Teachers’ Associations, without deducting the time 
from their salaries. The State Superintendent re- 
commends this, and the Board of School Directors 
of Lewistown, has been the first in this county to 
adopt it. From observation during the past win- 
ter, 1 find that almost every scholar who has attend- 
ed school in the country, has lost more than half a 
day each week on an average, and but few have at- 
tended the whole of Saturday. Let the attendance 
during the other days of the week be more regular 
and the Saturdays be disposed of as recommended 
by the State Superintendent, and it will be found to 
result in advantage to both teachers and pupils. 

It has been said that in Mifflin co. we have had 
thus far no Teachers’ Associations, except the Coun- 
ty Association., ‘The reason is plain. ‘The time has 
not been given to the Teachers as in other counties. 
If Directors will grant time, without deducting it 
from ‘lecacher’s pay, we can have such associations in 
almost every District, and each school will be the 
gainer by it. From the examinations held during 
the past two months, it is apparent that those of last 
year who have been examined thus far, are much 
better qualitied as far as the required branches are 
conceried, This is part of the general plan and 
what would naturally follow from the grading of the 
certificates. If the Teachers of Mifflin county have 
improved themselves very considerably during the 
past year, should not inducements be held out to 
them to persevere? Give the Teachersa chance, 
Directors, and pay them well and they will qualify 
themselves. 

I have made a general tour through the coun- 
try during the past ew weeks, according to appoint- 
ment, to examive Teachers in classes in their own 
Districts and thus save time to themselves, myself 
and the schools. But few attended these examina- 
tions, and as the authorities at Harrisburg very 
properly inform us that hereafter private examina- 
tious will not be tolerated, notice is hereby given to 
these ‘Teachers who have not yet been examined, 
that until further notice for examinations to be held 
in other parts of the county, every Saturday only, du- 
ring September, October, and November, will be 
given to the examination of Teachers at the Lewis- 
town Academy, commencing at 9 o'clock. 

Packages of school documents, blanks, &c., have 
been sent to me for Directors, which they will save 
postage by sending for when convenient. ‘The blanks 
tor ‘leachers’ monthly reports, I will send or deliver 
myself to Teachers, as soon as they are received. 

R. ©. Ross.* 

Lewistown, Sept. 21, 1855. 





Adams County. 


Mr. Eprror: Itis said that education expands our 
intellectual vision—enables us to see how little we do 
know, and the teachers of this county are beginning 
to give evidence of having seen this deficiency, by an 
awakened and increasing desire to improve. This 
laudable spirit has been aroused, and the good effects 
are already seen in our schools, But there is still 
a great scarcity of competent teachers. Our semina- 
ries, academies and colleges provide us with an insuf- 
ficient offering of well qualified instructors; the pupils 
of such institutions being, for the most part, so cir- 
cumstanced as either to remove them from the ne- 
cessity of self-exertior for their support, or to lead 
them to seek a more lucrative employment ; or when 
willing to take upon themselves the responsible and 
elevated position of Teacher, not having been habit- 
uated to mix with and control the masses,and brought 
up where the government of our common schools is 
unknown, they are strangers to that degree of vigi- 
lant and particular discipline which is indispensable 
in a large and promiscuous assembly of children.— 
Their learning is often so extensive and elevated, 
that the simple rudiments which the State is bound 
to teach her children, have never received their spe- 
cial attention. Thus while abounding in accomplish, 
ments, such persons are nevertheless, often incom- 
petent to instruct a class in the elements of a practi- 
cal education. 

From these facts, which have come to my know- 
ledge, I feel constrained to keep up the agitation of 
the Normal School question, believing sincerely that 
the great and most glaring want of our system is the 
establishment of county normal schools for the im- 
provement and preparation of Teachers. We have 
one or two miniature normal schools in successful 
operation in this county, and they have, in the 
short space of time that they have been in opera- 
tion, been productive of much benefit to the cause 
of public education. ‘These, together with other 
stimulants to exertion,—a powerful one of which is 
our “county teachers’ association,”’—have caused 
Teachers to apply themselves to self-improvement, 
that they may not lose caste by a contrast in schol- 
arship with their fellows. Those who have beea for 
many years appointed as Teachers in the different 
districts, and who, by neglect of mental cultivation, 
are more ignorant than when they first commenced 
to teach, blush at the thought of taking their places 
below those of less age and their juniors in the ser- 
vice, and are consequently availing themselves of 
every means in their’ power to advance their own ed- 
ucation. Every Teacher is aware that this is an age 
of progress, and has become sensible of the necessity 
ofself-improvement. Thus, we have the promise of 
greater progress than we have heretofore witnessed, 
in those things which tend to enlighten and elevate 
the understanding. 

The ability of Teachers is a matter of first impor- 
tance, in the organization and arrangement of our 
schools. We may erect splendid edifices and adorn 
them with all that tends to please the eye, yet if 
filled with incompetent teachers, if ignorance pre- 
sides within, and intelligence is banished from their 
precincts, it is but the outward appearance, devoid 
of mind and soul: we are spending money for that 
which is worth nothing, and wasting the precious 
time of those youths who are committed to our care. 

No office is more honorable, none more responsi- 
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ble, and none which needs a greater combination of 
ifts and graces, than that of the Common School 
eacher. To a well stored mind should be added a 
ower of imparting instruction, and a life directed 
pure morality should shine forth in an unim- 
peachable example. The influence exerted in the 


’ mierocosm of a school will be felt even in future ge- 


nerations, long after the teachers have ended their 
labors and shall have been gathered to their‘account. 
How important, then, that directors and others, who 
have the supervision of this matter, should conscien- 
tiously attend to their duty and not entail upon so- 
ciety the curse that has had its origin in a school 
under the charge of an ignorant or immoral teacher. 
A well conducted County Normal School, while it 
would instruct the understanding and furnish an in- 
tellectual fund for the education of our schools, 
would, from the examples of teachers, ever uphold 
the most elevated tone of pure moral feeling. 

Such normal schools would be the chief corner 
stone of that great edifice of public education in 
which only can be safely deposited the magna charta 
free institutions of our country and the world re- 
nowned liberties of our people. Let us then have 
this great, this very necessary aid to our system of 
Common Schools, and we will succeed in elevating 
the standard of education in our midst, and placing 
the benign influence of the Common School system 
in its best form, within the reach of every child in 
county. We have the material here from which to 
make the structure, but we wish the architect to 
shape it and prepare it for its proper position.— 
That architect will be found in the proper place for 
the preparation of teachers, which is a county nor- 
mal school. dD. W. 

Gettysburg, September 14, 1855. 





Indiana County, 


Frienp Burrowes: After great personal exertion, 
with the co-operation of some of the friends of edu- 
cation in our county, I have the satisfaction of in- 
forming you that we expect to open a Normal 
School in Indiana, on Tuesday, the 25th instant, 
which will be open for the term of one month. We 
could have wished for a longer term, but this being 
a new enterprise, does not meet with such favor as to 
warrant us in making arrangements with Professors 
for any longer period. We have secured the Indiana 
Academy and the basement of the New Associate 
Church, for tite use of the school, and with them we 
will be tolerably accommodated. Our Professors 
are men of talent and rare ability in their respective 
departments, and we confidently expect good re- 
sults. We expect indeed to revolutionize the com- 
mon schools of Indiana county. 

The services of Stoddard, Walker, Cutter and 
Cornwell have been secured. They are all tried men 
and with even the imperfect accommodations with 
which we shall have to do—we know they will make 
their work tell. We have now data sufficient to 
know that not less than from 50 to 75 Teachers will 
be in attendance. We shall expect, Mr. Editor, 
a friendly notice in the “Journal ;” we need help and 
sympathy, and we are sure of yours. 

Respectfully yours, 
S. P. Bouman, 


Indiana, Sept. 10, 1855. Co, Supt. 





Northumberland County. 
How. Taos. H. Burrowes, Dear Sir: As you have 
kindlyand liberally appropriated a department in your 
excellent Journal for the use of the County Super- 


lintendency, and as a number of other counties have 
spoken, old Northumberland does not feel disposed 
to be silent. The time is now rapidly arriving for 
the examination of teachers in our county, and from 
what I have learned in my peregrinations to and fro, 
some of our teachers have displayed commendable 
zeal in qualifying themselves more fully for their great 
work ; which will appear in their favor when they 
are examined. Some of our boards have concluded 
to employ no teacher unless he has a permanent 
certificate from their Superintendent, and as high 
as fifty dollars per month have been offered for a 
jteacher with such a certificate. To the Superin- 
‘tendency I hear no objections; if opposition to it 
exists, I do not get to findit out. Since it has been 
ascertained that the salary of Superintendents does 
not diminish the county appropriations; or in other 
words, that the sum withheld from the Superinten- 
ident does not go to the respective counties with hold- 
ing it, but back into the general fund; there seems 
to be a general desire to have my salary increased. 
A petition for that purpose has been set on foot and 
I have no doubt but it will meet with general favor, 
in case it shall be properly circulated among the dif- 
ferent boards of the county. Inmakingmy appoint- 
ments for the examination of teacher's, I adopted 
the following plan last year. and as it operated well, 
I intend to adhere to it this year. The plan is 
this :—I write to the officers of all the boards, with 
whom I do not meet personally, requesting them to 
inform me, at what time they would prefer the ex- 
amination of teachers; so that I might be able as 
nearly as possible to conform to their wishes with re- 
gard to the time. After I hear from them I fix the 
day of examination as nearly as possible to the time 
they prefer. By pursuing this course, the same day 
answers for the examination of teachers and their 
employment by the directors ; thns saving them one 
day, which to many of our directors who are farmers, 
especially in the season of working with their corn 
and sowing their grain, is no small consideration. 

The decision of the present Superintendent of 
Common Schools, with regard to the power of 
teachers over pupils out of school, meets the appro- 
bation of all, with whom I converse concerning it. 
The decision of the former Superintendent was 
doubtless corect in theory, and if parents would 
bring up their children and train them as they ought 
to do, it would also be correct in practice. But with 
the very imperfect supervision and inefficient au- 
thority which many parents exercise over their chil- 
dren, the decision recently given was indispensable 
for the proper management and control of many of 
our schools. As it regards the great cause of edu- 
cation generally, of us who love it, and labor for it, 
have great reason to rejoice. One cloud after the 
other is gradually disappearing from the darkened 
sky, and we may therefore reasonably hope that the 
time is not distant when the bright luminary of 
knowledge; the great mental sun, will give to the 
great and wealthy State of Pennsylvania, a mental 
sky, so bright and beautiful, that the glitter and 
glare of silver and gold shal! not be noticed beneath 
the brilliancy and beauty, which it shall everywhere 
diffuse. 


To be earnestly and industriously engaged in fur- 
thering the cause of education, is to be engaged in 
a great work ; which if properly performed, will be 
followed by a great reward. School directors 





and parents as well as Superintendents, should cor- 
sider this, and should aid each other in every prac- 
ticable way to encourage and move onward the greet 
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and glorious cause of education. To whom, for ex- 
ample, under God, do we owe the blessings of our 
free and happy country? ‘To the guidance, integri- 
ty and wisdom of men who were properly educated. 
By this I do not mean that they were eeucated at 
colleges ; for some of them were not, but I mean that 
their understandings were enlarged and improved 
by education. And if it heer, intelligence and 
wisdom, the frusts not only of a good natural intel- 
lect, but that intellect developed and improved by 
learning, to secure our liberty ; who would be so un- 
wise as to think or say that they can be preserved 
without them. Directors and parents, therefore, as 
well as Superintendents, should consider and feel, 
that just in proportion as they aid in giving all the 
children of their country and State a respectable 
education, just in the same proportion do they aid in 
preserving the liberty and institutions of the most 
happy and desirable country in the world. Let us, 
then, operate together as patriots in this great work; 
and let us well considerthat the safety and happiness 
of our beloved country, are not be found in plenty 
of money, large farms, grand houses and costly fur- 
niture, but in the proper education, mental, moral 
aud religious, of the rising generation. Yours, in 
high esteem, Joun J. REINENSNYDER. 
Near Milton, August 10, 1855. 


Lycoming County. 
To the School Directors of Lycoming County : 

Called by your suffrages-to exercise, with you, a 
supervisionary care over the educational interests 
of the county, I desire so to co-operate with you 
aud the people, as to render our joint labors profit- 
able and efficient. The time is approaching when 
the public schools of the county should be again in 
session, and it becomes our first duty to secure for 
them the highest possible efficiency. ‘To this end 
we shall require (lst,) good teachers, (2d,) comfort- 
able and well furnished school houses, and (3d,) suit- 
able text books. 

I regret to say that, in the past, too many persons 
have been engaged in teaching, who were wholly, or 
in a great measure, disqualified for this important 
trust. We shallbe recreant to our own duty if we do 
not labor to correct this lamentable practice, and, 
as far as in us lies, make amends for the errors of 
ourselves and others. ‘To secure the public froman 
imposition of this kind, and save our children from 
the consequences of erroneous instruction, it is made 
the duty of the county superintendent to examine 
the several applicants for the situation of teacher, 
and grant to each a certificate setting forth his pro- 
ficiency in the branches proposed to be taught.— 
Of those examined last year, seventy-two received 
full certificates, and of these 1 am not conscious of 
having over-rated the qualifications of more than 
eight or ten, though my subsequent visitation of the 
schools in which they were engaged gave me a far 
better opportunity to judge of their respective mer- 
its than any examination could possibly furnish.— 
There will be but little danger of selecting a bad 
teacher from this class, who are thus entitled to a 
rank in what is now recognized as a profession. 

Over a hundred teachers were examined during 
the past year and found disqualified to receive the 
first-class certificate. ‘lo these a temporary certifi- 
cate, good for one year only, was awarded, and no one 

of the number should be employed until subjected 
to another examination—for candor compels me to 
say that many of this last number ought never to 
enter a school-room unless in the capacity of schol- 
ars ; and a sense of official duty will constrain me to 











refuse certificates to all who have not materially 
improved during the past year. In many instances 
the directors have not paid proper attention to the 
character of the temporary certificate. In the pre- 
vious form it was necessarily imperfect, and although, 
in terms, a poor recommendation at best, it furnish- 
ed no means of distinguishing the relative merits of 
the holders. A provisional certificate will be here- 
after issued in its place, and this will indicate upon 
its face the real qualifications of the bearer ; but its 
possession, so far from justifying directors in giving 
the holder employment, will, in many instances, fur- 
nish most conclusive reasons for refusing him em- 
ployment. To illustrate: the teacher’s proficiency 
in the several branches will be indicated by figures 
ranging from 1 to 5—the first indicating very good, 
the last very poor;—and it is perfectly obvious that 
no person whose average qualifications are below a 
medium cap be profitably engaged in imparting in- 
struction. 

To supply all the schools of this county at once, 
would require the services of two hundred teachers. 
This is a greater number than can be found in the 
county, including good, bad and indifferent. But by 
@ judicious arrangement, a sufficient number of well 
qualified teachers can be secured to supply every 
school. As the average duration of our schools is 
but little more than four months, and public conve- 
nience requires these to be open at different periods, 
it is obvious that one third, or, at most, one half of 
the above number of teachers. may suffice to furnish 
the instruction required. Such an arrangement, en- 
abling the teacher to give his services to two or 
three adjoining districts, will encourage him to hope 
for constant employment, and prompt a correspond- 
ing devotion to his profession, and thus advance the 
best interests of our common schools. In this con- 
nexion I may remark that there has been, hitherto, 
a prevailing disposition to disparage the labors and 
services of female teachers, based upon the errone- 
ous opinion that they were more liable than others 
to fail in school management. On the contrary, I 
am free to say that in the visitation of schools dur- 
ing last winter, I found none under better discipline 
or more admirably conducted than those under the 
charge of well qualified female teachers. Consider- 
ations of sound policy and true economy should in- 
duce directors, in many instances, to give such the 
preference ; and I may add, 1 can conceive of no 
reason to justify the employment of ignorant and 
worthless men at any price. 

2. The school houses of your several districts are 
under your immediate care, and should receive early 
and prompt attention. Many are too dilapidated 
and tilthy to be occupied for any purpose. Such 
should be promptly superseded by those that would 
be convenient and comfortable. Others appear to 
be properly located and constructed, but within are 
destitute of everything like school-room furniture. 
It is idle to expect the scholar to pursue his studies 
with success, while placed upon the rack, confined in 
the stocks, or fastened to the pillory. And yet, we 
too frequently expect great acquirements from 
scholars who are placed in positions of constant 
discomfort, if not of suffering. If they received 
proper care, their position in the school-room would 
be as comfortable, in all respects, as by the fireside 
at home; and under no other circumstances can we 
hope for successful advancement.. Added to the 
requisites of physical comfort, should be every ap- 

liance needed for illustration and instruction. The 
blackboard, outline maps, &c., are of prime impov- 
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tance, and no school-room can be considered as fully 
furnished without them. 

3. By authority of law the directors may (and 
should immediately) determine what text-books are 
to be used in their several districts. The great di- 
versity of text books in use in many schools, has 
rendered the task of instruction extremely diffi cult, 
and the result necessarily vain. A class of twelve 
or twenty can be instructed in any branch as easily 
as one; but where each is heard separately, a pro- 
perioen increase of time is requisite—and there 

ing nothing to excite a spirit of emulation, no 
interest is excited and no benefit is derived. A 
system of text books would be much better than 
the best of books without system ; and now that good 
books are so abundant, directors will be inexcusable 
if they do not make a goud selection, and rigidly en- 
force its adoption. 

The preper visitation and supervision of 200 
schools is sufficient to engage the constant services 
of a County Superintendent, and I regret that cir- 
cumstances compel me to render, in this service, a 
divided attention. I am disposed, however, to do 
my utmost, and I ask your co-operation in making 
my labors properly efficient. After making my last 
tour for the examination of teachers, I was detained 
from visiting the schools for nearly one month, by 
daily applications for private examinations. In con- 
sequence of this loss of time, mauy schools were 
not reached during the term of their continuance. 
To prevent such an occurrence this season, I deem 
it proper to give this timely notice—that no private 
examinations will be made hereafter, except at the 
written request of the directors, and then only on such 
days as may bespecified, after concluding the public 
examinations. Upon these I desire to enter as early 
as possible, and by way of accommodating both di- 
rectors and teachers, I desire to ascertain immedi- 
ately, from each Secretary of the Board, the time 
when the schools of the several districts will proba- 
bly be opened, and I will at once designate a time 
and place for the public examination of teachers.— 
If an effort is made to open the schools early in the 
season, it is probable that better teachers will be 
secured and public convenience greatly promoted 
thereby. I shall be happy at all times to consult 
with the directors and people, and unite with them 
in every measure calculated to advance the cause 
of popular education in the county. 

J. W. Barrerr, County Sup’t. 

Williamsport, August 25, 1855. 





Union County. 
To the citizens of Union County: 


A few days ago, I unexpectedly received the com- 
mission of Superintendent of Common Schools. of 
the county of Gnion, as constituted before the erec- 
tion of the county of Snyder. In entering upon the 
discharge of the responsible duties thereby entrust- 
ed to me, I would most cordially ask the co-opera- 
tion of the Parents, Directors, Teachers and Press, 
in the faithful discharge of those necessary and im- 
portant duties. 

To the Parents, I would say: You are aware that 
many of our country schools have been in an un- 
healthy and declining state. The government saw 
it, and, as a duty of those public sentinels, who are 
chosen to watch over the interests of the people, 
they thought it necessary to prescribe a remedy for 
this declining condition of our schools. To admin- 
ister this remedy, a Superintendent was appointed 
ia every county, as well as forthe State. One year’s 





experience has proved, that, in those counties where 
the office was properly administered and the people 
willingly co-operated with the Superintendent, the 
system is good, for much good has already been the 
result, But in other counties, in which the Super- 
intendents unfortunately cherished a stronger ambi- 
tion for emolument than for improvement, or where 
self-interest conflicted with public duty, the result 
proved detrimental to the intent of the system, and 
the people were dissatisfied. But this was not the 
only cause ofa failure: many parents and directors, 
who were previously zealous in the discharge of 
their duty, now supposed their labor ended, after 
the Superintendent had been appointed, and hence 
submitted all to him; or, perhaps, the same incom- 
petent teachers were employed, for want of good 
ones. In other parts, the compensation offered was 
too inadequate to secure the services of competent 
teachers. In some parts, fifteen, eighteen or twenty 
dollars a month was considered “high—very high 
wages for a person whose work was so easy,” and, 
rather than “throw more money away,” would em- 

loy those who would “keep” school for this stipu- 
ated sum ; and after thus continuing one year long- 
er on the old principle, the ‘‘ new system” is consid- 
ered by many a tested matter, and “ good for no- 
thing.” I hopethese things will be fully considered, 
and, before we manifest any further hostility towards 
the system, let us mutually endeavor to lay aside all 
prejudiced feelings and for a few years give ita fuith- 
ful and honest trial; and should the new office, after 
a thorough test, prove to be of non-effect. we can 
then with more justice petition for a repeal of the 
system; but, should we, after an impartial and judi- 
cious test, begin to realize the intent of that act; 
then let us endeavor to forget the dark hour in which 
many of us were induced to take up our pens to re- 
monstrate against it, before its virtues were fully 
tested. 


To the Directors: You have work to do. The of- 
fice of Superintendent was not designed to relieve 
you entirely, but to assist you in a more faithful dis- 
charge of your duties. Make choice of good and en- 
terprising teachers. Though the grade and quality 
of the certificate may not always serve as a true 
guide to their qualities, they may give you an iade of 
the knowledge the holders possess of the particular 
branches therein specified. But the art of teaching 
and their abilities in communicating that knowledge 
ina comprehensive manner to their pupils, we must 
test in the schools over which they preside. I 
would therefore recommend to you, the expediency 
of visiting your schools as often as possible. Scho- 
lars, too, will learn much better when Directors, 
Parents, and others are in the habit of visiting 
schools to encourage them in their studies. In my 
visits through the county, I should be pleased to 
have Parents and Directors present in their respect- 
ive Schools, to help to examine and stimulate the 
scholars in their labor. 

To the Teachers: The care and developement of 
immortal minds, entrusted to you, are grave respon- 
sibilities. They, in a great measure, become what 
you make them, ‘The first impressions made, are 
most durable, and generally contain the germs of 
all virtue, or of all vice. You stand as a type of 
the rising generation; their prosperity and happi- 
ness greatly depend on the discharge of your duties. 
Therefore, let Truth and Virtue be the bases upon 
which you build their habits of future usefulness, 
and you will at the same time be warring against ig- 
norance and vice with all their legitimate offspring. 
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But time and space will not permit me to -~ more at 
present. I expect to see many of you atthe “ Ex- 
aminations,” at least all who require a renewed cer- 
tificate, and the new applicants. As my time will 
be devoted to the examination of different schools 
as soon as they are open, applicants for late county 
schools, who require certificates, may have trouble 
to find me. I therefore wish all applicants to pre- 
sent themselves at the proper time and place for 
examination, which will be seen in my Notice. 

I would recommend a County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion as highly conducive to the improvement of 
teachers and the prosperity of our schools. It 
would be very Seaatiaal for teachers to meet in 
general convention, before the opening: of their 


schools, The place should be as near central as 
possible. The duration should be long enough to 


discuss the best methods of teaching the different 
branches required in the respective schools, the 
best method of school government, &c., and finally 
adopt a more 7 em and uniform method of 
teaching. At that Convention, I should expect to 
meet every teacher who feels an interest in his pro- 
fession. Teachers! take this into consideration, 
and prove yourselves not behind other counties in 
forming associations. If you find any of your fellow 
teachers sleeping, wake them up! The inhabitants 
of one of our more central villages will, no doubt, 
have the hospitality of giving gratuitous entertain- 
ment during the session, as is customary in other 
counties at such conventions. Will not some of the 
friends of education take this matter into conside- 
ration, and thereby help to diffuse animation thro’ 
our dead system of education ? 

The Press, the most powerful agent in advanc- 
ing the cause of education, I hope will continue to 
manifest a willingness, to publish any suitable con- 
tributions from the teachers and friends of educa- 
tion, as well as extracts on the subject. 

As for myself, although the appointment was un- 
solicited on my own part, yet since the Department 
in confidence entrusted me with the administration 
of the office, I will endeavor to render myself wor- 
thy of that trust, by a faithful discharge of its du- 
ties. My exclusive time and attention shall be de- 
voted to the improvement of our Common Schools; 
but, alone or single-handed, | can achieve but lit- 
tle, and for that reason ask the co-operation of all 
who feel an interest in their country’s welfare. 

Very respectfully, 
D. Heckenpory, Sup’t. 

Beaver Springs, Aug. 29, 1855. 





Schuylkill County. 

As the season for reopening the public schools 
throughout tho county is near at hand, the few fol- 
lowing remarks are respectfully submitted to school 
directors and the pubiic. It will be seen by my 
annual report, which will be offered for the columns 


of the county papers in the course of a few weeks, 


that education by common schools is becoming more 
general, and that the cause is steadily increasing in 
interest and usefulness, 

Whatever tends to elevate the school in the esti- 
mation of the pupils, and whatever tends to imbue 
their minds with a love tor study, and aids them to 
appreciate the importance of proper menta] disci- 
pline, is so much gained towards securing the per- 
manence of this, the most important of all our in- 
stitutions, and rendering the progress of its improve- 
ment more rapid. 

But in order to get children to love study, they 





must love the school, and in order that they may love 
the schvol it must be attractive, Were lasked what 
would be the best means of awakening in a pupil the 
desire to obtain a good educution, I would reply, 
render the school and its legitimate purposes attrac- 
tive. 

One of the easiest and cheapest plans to make a 
schoo! attractive to the pupil, is to have it present a 
cleanly appearance. At the time I visited the schools 
last fail and winter, many of them were found in a 
condition not at all attractive. A few were very 
dirty. The floors were muddy and dusty, the furni- 
ture almost unfit to lay a book upon, and the walls 
black and musty. The dust adhering to the inside 
of the curtainless windows appeared to be rather an 
advantage than otherwise, as it had the effect to 
soften the bright light of the sun, which shone in upon 
the furniture, books and slates, almost blinding the 
little girls or boys who were compelled to face the 
luininously reflected rays. 

It is not necessary for me to specify which school 
houses need cleaning; the directors, by their good 
sense and judgment, will be able to single them out. 
In some districts, however, it might be well to clean 
all of them, else the right ones might not be select- 
ed. That a school house is new, does not obviate the 
necessity fur having it cleaned; as some of them are 
termed new for several years after they have been 
built and used. All the houses used for schoo! pur- 
poses should be cleaned at least once a year. Even 
tho’ the floors, windows and furniture do not present 
a dirty appearance, they should be washed, and the 
walls should havea free application of lime.’ Where 
this plan is practised, both teachersand pupilsare more 
likely escape that injury which is produced to health 
by long continued confinement in a close and crowd- 
ed room. A suitable time-to clean is just before the 
reopening of the sebools. 

Directors would do well to select teachers early, 
as they are rather scarce. J. K. Krewson. 


Lancaster County. 
To the Teachers of Lancaster County: 

Most of you have made choice of situations for 
the coming school term. Your schools either have 
already opened or they will shortly open; and, at 
this juncture, it has occurred to me that a few sug- 
gestions, thrown ovt in the hope of aiding you in 
your arduous work and deepening the public inter- 
est in education, might not be inappropriate. 

It is my design to visit, again, every school in the 
county, and as far as practicable, through your re- 
spective boards of directors, I will make known to 
you the exact time of the visitation, accompanied by 
a request that you shall invite all the patrons of your 
respective schools to be present on the occasion, and 
witness the exercises; and, it is hoped, that a large 
number of them may find time, and take sufficient 
interest, to attend. 

It would be well for you to cultivate the acquaint- 
ance of your patrons, and, if possible, have them visit 
your schools. But even if they should neglect this 
duty, an evening spent at the home of each pupil, in 
conversation with the heads of the family, on subjects 
connected with the school or the ‘more general in- 
terests of education, might not only enable you to 
gather infurmation from them and gain their confi- 
dence, but many times, to sow seed that would even- 
tually produce an abundant harvest of good fruit. 

Public school examinations, as many times con- 
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ducted, are unproductive of good; but a review of 
the studies of the term, exhibiting honestly and fair- 
ly, the acquirements of the pupils, in the presence 
of parents, directors and others who might attend, 
would not only be a satisfaction to them, but if made 
general, be an important instrumentality in enlight- 
ening the public mind respecting education by com- 
mon schools; and, as such they are recommended. 

Each teacher is requested to keep a Note-book, in 
which he might record an account of the difficulties 
that may oceur in the school-room, the discoveries he 
may make, and the methods of teaching he may find 
advantageous; in order that these observations may 
furnish subject-matter for consideration at Institutes 
and Associations, and eventually result in more sci- 
entific and systematic modes of teaching. 

There were twelve Teachers’ Mutual Improve- 
ment Associations in operation in different parts of 
the county, during last winter. Of course, these will 
be continued ; and the good known to have been ac- 
complished by them, renders it desirable that others 
be formed wherever practicable. 

The School Journal should be in the hands of eve. 
ry teacher, and no one should neglect to read the 
best works on the subject of teaching. 

There seems to be a difference of opinion as to the 
number of Institutes to be held this fall. Some pre- 
fer having five in different parts of the county; oth 
ers three; and many think one large Institute, in Lan- 
caster city, would be most productive of good. Let- 
ters, giving views, on this point, from all the districts, 
would be gladly received. 

I will be at my office in Lancaster, for several suc- 
cessive Saturdays after the middle of September, and 
it would be convenient, on those days, for me to 
meet any teacher, desiring an examination in branch- 
es other than those contained in his certificate. 

The elevation of the profession of teaching de 
pends upon the teacher. Earnestly and industrious. 
ly let us work. Twenty-five thousand children are 
in our hands to effect, for good or evil. It may be 
that the character of their future lives will much de- 
pend upon the impressions we make and the instruc- 
tion we impart. 

Like a great brotherhood Jet us join our efforts and 
make Lancaster County Scheols and Lancaster Coun- 
ty Teachers as deserving of reputation as Lancaster 
county farms and Lancaster county farmers. Yours, 
truly, J. P. WickersHam, 

Marietta, Sept. 12, 1855. Co. Supt. 





Columbia County. 


The several Boards of School Directors are re- 
quested to inform me at what time and place, this 
fall, it will best suit their convenience to have the 
examinations of teachers take place for their dis- 
tricts, and appointments will be made accordingly 
It is desirable and important that the examinations 
should be conducted publicly in the presence of the 
Board of Directors who are to employ the teachers, 
as that will afford Directors the best opportunity to 
judge of the fitness of each applicant. In no case 
are teachers to be employed before they have a cer 
tifieate, upon the promise to obtain one. It is taken 


for granted by the School Department that Teachers 
have embraced every opportunity of improvement 
during the past year; and the examinations are to 
be more thorovgh and detailed than at first. The 
grade of proficiency in the different studies will be 





indicated on each teacher’s certificate, and it is 
highly important to the prosperity and success of the 
system—to the encouragement of good teachers— 
and as an inducement for the future improvement of 
all teachers, that Directors should establish a marked 
grade in the wages of teachers. A number of good 
teachers have heretofore received too little pay, and 
deficient ones have received too much.—At the close 
of each examination in the districts,« lecture will be 
delivered, and al! are invited to attend. 

Before the schools open for the term, the Diree- 
tors in each district should meet and adopt a uni- 
form series of text books for the use of the schools, 
where this has not already been done. When the 
schools open, the most important subject for the Di- 
rectors to urge is the regular attendance of each 
scholar. The monthly reports of the teachers shculd 
be filed with the Secretary of the respective Board, 
and open at all times to the inspection of every citi- 
zen, 80 that he may know how regularly his children 
attend school, and with what success and prospect of 
improvement. The attention of parents should be 
invited to these reports, and also to frequent person- 
al visitations of the school. My own visits to the 
schools will beas soon, in turn, after the examinations, 
as I shall learn that the schools of any district are 
open. R. W. Weaver, 

County Superintendent. 





McKean County—Teachers’ Institute. 

There will be an Institute for the Teachers of 
McKean County, held at the Academy in Smethport, 
commencing October 13th, and continuing four 
weeks. Teachers from the adjoining counties, where 
Institutes are not held, are invited to attend. 

The labors of this Institute will be devoted exclu- 
sively to the preparation of Teachers for our Common 
Schools. Not only the Theory of teaching will be 
given but the Practice. 


For this purpose, a Mode! School will be eonnect 
ed with the Institute, so that the Teachers may see 
the How of arranging, managing and teaching The 
services of Prof. W. Putnam, Ex-County Superinten- 
dent of Chautauque County, New York, have been 
secured for a part of the time. Prof. Putnam is an 
experienced Teacher and Lecturer, as well as an 
Author of one of the most popular works on Elocu- 
tion and Oratory extant. He has had a long experi- 
ence in Teachers’ Institutes of New York and the 
Western States. 

Dr. Calvin Cutter, of Boston, will also be present 
to Lecture before the Institute. 

We confidently expect the serviees of one of the 
graduates of the State Normal School of New York, 
Every facility will be offered for the improvement 
of Teachers, that can be had. Lectures will be giv- 
en to the class every day, and the Teachers wil! be 
required to take notes of them, upon which they will 
be examined the day following. 

The Terms wii] not exceed $1.50 for the four 
weeks. 

Arrangements wil! be made for those who wish 
to board themselves, provided applications are made 
in season. Boarding can be had as low as the times 
and price of produce, will allow. 

Teachers should bring with them a full set of books 
such as are vsed in the schools of the County, and 
such others as they have, for reference ; also a slate, 
paper and memorandum book. ‘Teachers, come pre- 
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pared to labor, and that faithfully, We expect to 
see all who intend to teach in this County, present 
at this Institute. F. A. Aten, 
County Superintendent. 
Smethport, September 6, 1855. 





Washington County. 

Mr. Bausman :—Dear Sir :—It is generally known 
that Mr. Gow, the Superintendent of Common 
Schools, and his son, have been traversing the coun- 
ty, holding Educational meetings and addressing 
the people on what common schools should be. 

I have seen no published account of any of these 
meetings, nor heard of avy expression of opinion in 
regard to the effect of these meetings. It appears 
to me there should be an interchange of views and 
sentiments, in the different parts of the county, in 
order that there may be comparison of the feelings, 
sentiments and wishes of the several school dis- 
tricts. And for this purpose, the impressions, the 
effects, and the results of these assemblings of the 
people should be noted and put upon record, 

I have not had an opportunity of attending any 
of these meetings until recently. And now, I will 
set down some of the impressions, and some of the 
results, so far as they were felt or known to me. I 
went to the meeting somewhat prejudiced, I confess, 
as to the policy that demands a Superintendent. I 
have been inclined to think that the money and the 
time of this office are a totat loss. And, yet, I was 
persuaded the working of the old sytem, needed a 
thorough and vital amendment, but I have now a 
more favorable opinion of the benefits of the Superin- 
tendent. 

And as much has been said and written, in oppo- 
sition to this recent modification of the School law, 
and very considerable desire prevailing abroad for 
its repeal, I supposed that we would be treated to 
some of the very best arguments that could be of- 
fered for the change in question, and that the neces- 
sity and efficiency of the office of Superintendent, 
would be first and mainly presented and demonstra- 
ted. But in this 1 was disappointed. Nothing was 
said in favor of the late change of the law—no ef- 
fort, no argument, or manceuvre to make it popular. 
The impression was made upon my mind, that these 
were honest men and truly devoted to the further- 
ing of the interests of education. There was a plain- 
ness, fearlessness and practicalnesss, in the things 
that were said, and in the mauner of saying them, 
that indicated the very opposite of fishing for 
praise. They boldly attacked the evils they wished 
to have remedied. There was no temporizing—no 
cringing to popular —— and no apologies or 
excuses for the indifferance, blindness and errors, 
that have so deplorably prevailed in the manage- 
ment of common school, but a lucid and powerful 
representation of these, in order to their avoidance. 
The conviction was irresistible, that they were gov- 
erned by no other motive, than to correct present 
evils and long standing errors, in order that the 
good cause of education might go forward more ef- 
ficiently, more rapidly, and more widely. And, I 
have no doubt, but many, like myself, were very fa- 
vorably impressed in respect to the office of Su- 
perintendent, by being allowed to see it in its work- 
ing character. 

But the matter of these lectures was good, no 
matter from what motive said. The whole people 
of the County need just such light and appeals. The 
whole subject has been asadly neglected one. There 
can be no doubt, but much that is connected with 


common schools, has been allowed, just because it 
was so of old. Attention has never been directed 
to them. Very many things are done without 
thought or examination. But once get the public 
attention aroused—set the people to thinking, in- 
quiring, comparing and deciding, with proper and 
suitable instruction and facilities for judging, and 
just as certainly as that old flails, spinning wheels, 
hand looms, hand-sickles, &c., have gone by the 
board, so will go, and with a hearty good will, all 
those ugly unhealthy old school-houses, rough, 
wretched, and deformed-looking benches and desks 
—cheap, but incompetent school teachers, togeth- 
er with all useless old forms, practices, books, &c. 

These things can not stand in the light, nor will 
they be endured, if once examined. They are re- 
tained now, because people are-in the dark. And 
people are in the dark, because no effort has been 
made to give them light. Let them have light, the 
means of a correct judgment, and reform will be 
made at once. 

Every good man lovescommon schools. And at- 
taches immense value to them. He regards them 
as the fountains of virtue, political liberty and pure 
christianity—and he would promote their prosperity 
and efficiency in yi” suitable and lawful way. He 
is not frightened with any scheme that comes re- 
commended to secure these ends—even if it requires 
more diiligence, self-denial, or more money, Some 
poor covetous persons, may resist improvement be- 
cause more expensive; but these contracted minds 
and money-bound hearts, happily are in the mi- 
nority. Is it not an error to say, that most men, 
are governed by such motives of parsimoniousness 
and meanness? This cannot be the reason, why sen- 
sible parents would oppose the proposed improve- 
ments in common schools. No, it isthe love of old 
familiar things—the natural clinging, that all feel 
for old usages, customs and plans, until something 
better is presented. Most people will not act with- 
out light—at least they ought not—but give them 
light and they will not be slow to act. The lights 
on the prevailing evils in our schools, that are pro- 
posed, need only be spread, and the majority of the 
people will go right along with you. 


I do hope the entire people of the county will be 
allowed to hear these lectures, upon the importance 
of common schools—upon the miserable old school 
houses—their unwise and unhealthy location—their 
shameful furniture—and the defects of the manage- 
ment and teaching of old plans, and they will be 
weighed thoughtfully and impartially. Then I be- 
lieve the office of Superintendent, will be approved 
and sustained—and the coming generation will ad- 
mire and laud the noble men who had zeal and cour- 
age and firmness enough to propose and sustain 
and carry out these improvements. Yours, &c., 








Candor, June 9th, 1855.—Reporter. ba Tn ha 
EDUCATIONAL EXPLORATION. 
Frienp A , At your request I give you in this 





way some memoranda from my note-book, illustrative 
of my educational explorations. I will begin with 
some observations made recently, in regard to Teach- 
er’s Examinations, 


Atan appointed hour, I was at the place designa- 
ted for an examination which I will call No L.— 
Found one Teacher ; two hours elapsed, and three or 
or four more made their appearance ; and in the course 





of the day several others presented themselves for 
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the ordeal. The examination proceeded quite agree- 
ably, in the presence of the Directors and several 
lookers-on. A little punctuality, on the part of both 
candidates and Directors, would have saved conside- 
rable time and repetition ; however, we got through at 
last, and the certificates were given. Some of the 
recipients were teachers of unusual merit ; and some 
were beginners. I shall soon find them all in the 
schoo! room, and hope my expectations in regard to 
none will be disappointed. 

On thisas on some other occasions, [ conducted 
the examination partly in writing. This method 
when practicable, has some advantages. It relieves 
the candidate in some measure fron embarrassment, 
and enables him to give more deliberate answers; 
it is more equal and uniform ; a dozen of teachers can 
at the same time receive and answer the same ques- 
tion. This enables the examiner to grade the cer- 
tificates, with justice and discrimination. This gra- 
ding is so important, that I had determined on it, on 
my own responsibility, and have for some time given 
certificates in that way. The practice has been 
made obligatory, by instructions from the School 
Department. Another advantage of examinations by 
writing.is that it furnishes a pretty good test of the off 
hand skill of the candidates in Orthography, Compo- 
sition, and Chirography. In short, the finish and 
style of the answers, is about as good an index as 
the answers themselves, of the person’s literary at- 
tainments. 

The next day found me punctually at the “ cen- 
tral-school-house” for examination No, 2. Here too 
there was considerable delay, before the candi- 
dates and directors were all assembled, though 
none of them, I believe, had traveled half as far 
that morning as myself. However, as directors 
spend their time without pay and as it was a busy 
season with farmers, I could not blame them for 
thus giving a little precedence to their own af- 
fairs. ‘The late Convention of County Superinten- 
dents, were unanimously in favor of recommending 
the Legislature to amend the Law so as to reduce the 
number of each board of directors, and to give them 
a reasonable compensation for their services. They 
were deterred from making their recommendation, 
only by the solicitude felt by those higher in authority, 
lest the enemies of Public Education should seize upon 
itas a new pretext for opposition to the School Law. 

Pushing on that night for the next district 1 inquired 
the way of a young man planting corn by the road 
side, but he proved to be more ignorant than myself 
of the geography of that part of the world. By his 
direction I took a mountain road, which about sunset 
brought me to the last clearing. Here I gained the 
encouraging information that, by following marked 
trees for a couple of miles, I should reach another 
road that would conduct me in the course of time 
to my place of destination. Penetrating the thick- 
et fur enough to satisfy me that by going a little 
farther, I should have the pleasure ot spending the 
night under some friendly tree, with wolves for my 
nearest neighbors, I retraced my steps a few miler, 
to seek a different route, and found shelter beneath 
the hospitable roof of one ot the hardy pioneer set- 
tlers in the valley of the C——e. 

Morning soon found me at the place appointed for 
a third examination, which being completed, I pur- 
sued my journey toward the school house, some miles 
distant, of a young woman who had been unable to 
meet me with the other candidates, at the exami- 


nation, for lack of conveyance. After pursuing my 
walk for some distance through the forest, I inad- 
vertently took the wrong path. Some laborersata 
clearing, told me of marked trees again, that would 
guide me across to the right road. The trees were 
easily found, but the marks I could not discover. 
Thinking this would be a good opportunity to test 
your mathematical friend Robinsoa’s theory of sur- 
veying without a compass, I undertook to run the re- 
maining side of the triangle by the sun, and by in- 
stinct. But the sun just then went behind the clouds, 
and my present belief is that in the course of a half 
hour’s hard work. instead of running the desired 
line, I described a pretty large arc of a pretty large 
circle—or else there are two clearings in the vicini- 
ty very much alike! Taking a fresh start, I “ sight- 
ed” from tree to tree, and another half-hour brought 
me to the desired peth—fatigued somewhat with my 
unaccustomed execise of woodcraft, but not con- 
vinced that surveying without a compass is a judi- 
cious method, and reminded of the old maxim— 
“follow the beaten track.” Pursuing my walk, 
night-fal] found me at the temporary boarding place 
of the unexamined teacher. But the cow had strayed 
that day, and the good man of the house being away to 
help a distant neighbor * log,” the wife and the elder 
daughter, together with the school-ma’am had gone, 
as the younger children informed me, in quest of the 
missing animal. Nine o’clock came, and the tinkle 
of the cow-bell announced their return, which was 
soon followed by that of the husband. The teacher 
was examined, and al] sought repose from unusual 
fatigues of the day. 


How little do those who enjoy ease and affluence, 
realize the toils and privation of the hardy settlers 
in these forest wilds! What lessons of contentment 
might be learued by the repining, from these stur- 
dy pioneers, could they witness the patient poverty 
endured by them for many a long year. 


The next day witnessed a fourth examination sim- 
ilar in character and results to those which had pre- 
ceeded. A considerable number of those examined 
on these several occasions, were beginners and some 
would more appropriately continue to occupy the 
place of pupils, than assume thatof teachers. But 
the impossibility of procuring enough well qualified 
teachers, atthe present rate of wages, to supply all 
our schools, obliges Superintendents to extend the 
pale of admissibility farther than they liketo do. In 
one instance the Directors finding the district in debt, 
and the times hard, resolved to pay but *12 shillings,” 
but promised to do better next year. It is the opinion 
of some persons that it requires but little skill 
or experience to teach children, and that Twelve or 
Fourteen shillings a week is an ample remuneration 
to a female teacher,for the service performed. It may 
be true that in some instances, this is all the service 
rendered its worth; but it is certainly not more than 
half the remuneration which a well qualified teacher 
ought to receive ; one who has properly prepared her- 
self for the profession ; and we can conceive of no 
economy so misplaced, as that ofemploying the cheap 
teacher, who is ignorant even of the proper method 
of teaching the spelling-book. As yet, however,a 
great practical difficulty stands in the way of rapid 
improvement in these things, in our new sett/emente. 
Says the Superintendent of Bradford Co., when speak- 
ing of thechildren of those hardy men who are strug- 





gling to change our forest lands into smilling farms, 
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“they cannot have the schooling they need ; and for 
the little they do get, their parents have to pay four 
times more tax, than the rich men of rich counties!” 
It is to be hoped that this injustice will be remedied. 





No’s. 8, 9,10, 11, 12 & 13. These schools, all in 
one district, exhibited some very creditable features. 
Fine classes, of from 7 to 12 pupils, each in Mental 
Arithmetic ; which, though not nearly all that should 
study it, was a gratifying contrast to those schools 
where it is unknown. You may think that I attach 

reat importance to this study, which is quite true. 

t makes scholars think ; which most of the parrot- 
like recitations do not, It is a necessary prepa- 
ration for any reasonable proficiency or progress 
in the science of numbers. In these schools, algebra 
is more studied than in any other district,—a legiti- 
mate fruit of the seed sown by instruction in mental 
arithmetic. With good teachers, all our boys and 
girls, beginning with these mental exercises at 7 or 
3, might have a thorough knowledge of arithmetic, 
and a respectable acquaintance with the elements of 
algebra and geometry at 14, without any neglect of 
other studies. Instead of this, hundreds leave school 
with scarcely any knowledge of numbers. I also found 
classes in physiology, but regretted that in one school 
the class had discontinued the study. It should be 
observed, that in this district the schools were kept 
open eight months of the last school year, which is 
considerably more than the average. 

No. 14. Paused at the door, while the teacher of- 
fered, upon bended knees, a very appropriate prayer. 
Could not but wish that this, and reading by the 
teacher from the scripture, were more common, Or- 
der and system reigned here. A model of a schooi 
for mental arithmetic, but a wretched school house. 

No. 15. This school is usually open but three or 
four months in the year, and is consequently back- 
ward ; but the scholars were progressing finely in 
reading and spelling, under a faithful teacher, who 
also gave them oral instruction in mental arithmetic, 
and a little in grammar. One pupil had an old copy 
of Olney’s Geography. 

No.16. Much pleased with the ingenuity of the 
teacher. Scholars very deficient in books, but she 
found easy stories for them to read in juvenile papers, 
and my word for it, they will read much better at the 
close of the summer, than those children who gallop 
through Saunder’s Readers, and never understand a 
fourth part of what they read. In nothing is reform 
more needed than in the reading exercises in our 
schools. This teacher also gave oral instruction to 
her pupils in mental arithmetic,and out of the Elements 
of Grammar. When will the good time come, that 
all our teachers ean instruct their pupils independent- 
ly of books? I must not fail to notice the horrid 
seats in this school house, which had no backs, and 
were so high that most of the children could scarcely 
touch their feet to the floor. And there are many 
more such seats all over the county. If directors 
would sit on such seats six hours a day for a few 
weeks, they would begin to realize the suffering to 
which the children are subjected. 

No. 17. In this school among other good things, 
the teacher required the elder pupils to spell upon the 
slate, and in connection with this exercise, to con- 
struct sentences; thus they were learning the elements 
of composition, and practical grammar,—an excellent 
plan. When will it be found out that spelling must 
be taught to the eye, rather than to the ear? This 
teacher was at the Institute, as were those likewise 





No. 17, A remarkably pleasant school. There is 
an air about every school, which indicates the moral 
tone of the teacher, and to some extent of the 
parents, The pupils here worked some problems 
upon the blackboard, in a ready manner, but. more 
attention to the whys and wherefores, would general- 
ly be useful in teaching arithmetic. It is all im- 
portant in this study to get at principles; and not 
rest satisfied with blind rules. A director who was 
present, made some good remarks to the children, 
who listened with bright eyes, and fixed attention. 
en may be sure that mental arithmetic was taught 
there. 


No. 18, A large and turbulent school lately be- 
gun; but the teacher had a great fund of good 
nature, and unless ' am disappointed, her pupils will 
have yielded to “the law of kindness,” before man 
weeks pass over. If there is any vocation whic 
requires patience, and all other christian graces, it 
is that of a school teacher; and if there are any 
who deserve well of the community, it is those who 
faithfully discharge the duties of a teacher. But 
not every one, though a good teacher, is adapted to 
a large unruly school. Directors should see to this 
in making a selection. 


No. 19. A small but excellent school ; the same 
teacher had been employed there several seasons— 
the true plan for sure and lasting improvement.— 
By the aid of those instruments which editors use— 
scissors and paste—the teacher had made a very 
good substitute for Page’s admirable Normal Chart 
of the Elementary Sounds of the English Language, 
How much more sensible to have the scholars 
exercise upon this, than to commit to memory San- 
der’s system of orthography, and recite it as they 
usually do, without any clear idea of its meaning! 
I might say much more in praise of this school, but 
I can only add, that with a supply of such teachers, 
our schools would soon exhibit an entirely different 
character. 

No. 20. In this school, very much to my surprise, 
I found the Normal Chart above alluded to; but it 
was the property of the teacher, and not of the 
directors. It isthe first I have found in the County, 
and it came from McKean—an indication, by the 
way, of the good work that has been going on in 
times past, in your Academy there. ‘One board of 
directors in this county half promised to procure this 
valuable appendage to the school room. It exhibits 
in a plain manner to the eye, the nature and power 
of letters, and enables the pupil to see the difference 
between their names and their sounds. 


No. 21. In this school, as in some half dozen 
others, I found a large map of the United States, 
which in this case the teacher made good use of, in 
teaching the pupils the leading features of the 
Geography of ourcountry. Thisis onestep towards 
the introduction of large outline maps, and a proper 
method of instruction in this branch, In my exam- 
inations of teachers, I have found them more at fault 
in Geography, than in almost any thing else ; which 
leads me to suppose that the ordinary method of 
studying it is defecctive. 

No. 22. In this school, some of the pupils drew 
maps; this, in connection with oral instruction from 
outline maps, will make accurate Geographers, and 
that much more rapidly and effectually than any 
other plan. Most desirable of all, isa large ‘Terres- 
trial Globe. This article is somewhat expensive, but 
if good teacher can be procured to use it, it is a 





in schools Nos. 14 and 15. 


profitable investment. Cannot some cheaper method 
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of constructing a Globe be devised? Su a 
a hollow sphere of tin be made, not less than two 
or three feet in diameter, well coated with paint, the 
outlines of the earth’s surface drawn upon it: sup- 
pose it is then made to revolve upon an axis of stout 
wire; or an iron rod, and a suspended in a light 
wooden frame, with the axis of the Globe at the 

roper inclination to the plane of the school-room 

oor, and would you not have a very useful appa- 
ratus for teaching? I have an instrument of this 
kind in process of construction, and will inform you 
hereafter how [ succeed. 


No. 23. A little school of eight pupils. It was 
my unpleasant duty to decline giving a certificate to 
@ young woman who had intended to teach this 
school. But the school is greatly the gainer by 
having its present teacher. only regretted that 
she had notenoughto do. Directors and candidates 
for certificates, sometimes remark that the particular 
school in view, “is small and backward ;” thinking 
that this will perhaps influence the decision of the 
Examiner. But it should be remembered that if 
children are ever so backward—are but just learning 
to read—they need nevertheless a good teacher, for 
it is all important to begin right. Moreover a 
certificate is a certificate, and authorizes its holder 
to teach any school in the county. 

No’s. 24 & 25. I notice these schools together, as 
illustrating the different results of employing com- 
petent and incompetent teachers. There was no 
material difference between the schools in regard to 
the number or age of the pupils, and they were next 
together; but in the one there were no scholars in 
Mental Arithmetic, Physiology, or Grammar, and 
but one or two in Geography, little life or animation 
in the school, or capacity in the teacher. In the 
other nearly all studied Mental Arithmetic, a fair 
proportion Physiology, Geography and Grammar, 
some Written Arithmetic and one or two Algebra. 
Many such contrasts may be found, growing out of 
the simple fact that in some instances cheap teachers 
are sought for, and in others good ones, 

No’s. 26 & 27. These schools were both large, and 
exhibited another marked contrast, which I noticed 
the more, because I went from the one directly to 
the other. In the one, there was no government, no 
order, no life-like progress in study. The teacher 
had passed a fair examination, but she was young, 
inexperienced, and unadapted to the business. Her 
recommendation was that she was content to teach 
for small wages. In the other school, everything 
moved like clock-work, and no pupil presumed or 
wished to disobey or make any unnecessary noise.— 
The teacher had tact, skill and experience, and re- 
ceived perhaps half a dollar a week more than the 
other. In the one case the children were improv- 
ing in mind and morals ; in the other learning little, 
and receiving, I fear, positive and lasting injury. 

When shall we have sufficient supply of good 
teachers? When the State makes provision for 
their training. and positively forbids that any person 
shall be employed to teach a Public School, till he 
gives evidence not only of sufficient knowledge but 
capacity. The place to test this capacity, is in the 
training school; and when tested and approved, the 
candidate for the profession of teaching, should re- 
main at least three years in preparing for its duties, 
and then follow it for life—or at least fora series of 
years. Such teachers would of course expect a 


we have'such teachers, we shall never have really 
and uniformly good schools. 

No. 28. In this school the teacher was trying to 
do well, but was discouraged at the backwardness 
of the school, the irregularity of attendance, and the 
want of books, Such cases arecommon. It would 
be well for directors to furnish books out of the pub- 
lic funds, if parents will not do it, even if they have 
to diminish the amount of schooling One months’ 
school, with a good teacher, a sufficiency and uni- 
formity of books, and needful apparatus, is better 
than two months’ with a poor teacher, not half 
enough books, and those used of all sorts, and all 
degrees of antiquity; and nothing else to aid the 
teacher. It is true that a good teacher will have 
resources to fall back upon, and if possessed of in- 
genuity, may be able to teach a great deal without 
books, make a blackboard of the closet door, a 
“Normal Chart” of obsolete hand-bills, and a 
numerical frame of acorns; but such teachers are 
rare. And, where children spend day after day with- 
out occupation, they will either become adepts in 
mischief, or sink into hopeless dullness. 

No. 29. I was particularly pleased with the neat- 
ness and cleanliness that prevailed in this school- 
house. This is not unimportant. Dirt, disorder, 
disobedience and dull scholarship usually go together. 
I have observed that schools taught by females are 
more exemplary as a general rule, in this matter of 
neatness, than those taught by males. One reason 
among many others why females should usually be 

referred. The same day I visited another school- 

ouse in the district, and found the school closed for 
afew days, but the directors were improving the 
opportunity to give the seatsa coating of paint. It 
is quite important to make aschool-house attractive 
to children ; and that its condition and arrangement 
should inspire in their minds a love for neatness, 
order and beauty. I hope to see the time when our 
school-houses will be built with some view to these 
things. There are a few good ones, but none that 
might not be improved, especially in the arrange- 
ment and construction of seats, I should add that 


the exercises in the school above mentioned (29) were 
very creditable, and everything in pleasing contrast 
with its condition last winter. The schoo!, whose 


teacher was absent, gave much satisfaction to the 
parents. 





No’s. 30 & 31, I notice, as having excellent 
teachers, from an Academy in a neighboring State. 
One of them expressed disappointment at the back- 
wardness of her school, and was embarrassed in her 
efforts, for lack of enough books. She also apolo- 
gized for untidy appearance of the school-house, 
saying that the directors had furnished no broom, 
and that the neighbors were reluctant to lend. I 
confess that I pitied her case, for it is an arduous 
task, at the best, to teach a school of sixty scholars, 
and doubly so where parents evince apathy and 
neglect. The other teacher was more fortunate, and 
better appreciated. 

No. 32. This school was taught by a married lady, 
who having no children of her own, walked daily to 
the school house, and found there congenial and use- 
ful employment, ‘This is the true ideal of a scbool, 
if such a relation can be made permanent. When 


it becomes practicais!e to have the schools open for 
the “ten months,” instances of permanent employ- 
ment will be known, and teaching will become a 


fixed and remunerating profession, but not before. 





much larger compensation than is now paid; but 


they would be by far the cheapest in theend, Until 


Until then, we must continue to suffer the evils of 
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constant change in teachers and modes of teaching, 
and as a matter of course have very few really good 
teachers or schools. 

There is a faint hope that Coudersport District 
will make a right beginning in this direction ; but 
other districts in the county cannot easily adopt the 
plan. ‘This might be done however :—let each dis- 
trict secure two or three really good teachers, pay 
them liberally, and employ them constantly in the 
different schools in succession, and thus give to all 
the children in town equal opportunities for good 
schooling. This would be far better, than to have 
all the schools open at once, for three months, and 
half of them “kept” by mere novices. We have 
nearly enough good teachers in this county to sup- 
ply its wants on this plan; and if not, permanent 
employment, well paid, would soon create them or 
bring them to us. 

No. 33. Passed by the school-house,—found the 
school closed for a short vacation. Directors had 
re-arranged the seats, and brought the desks into 
reasonable proximity to them ; bnt the supports of 
the desks at the ends should be made concave on the 
edges, to admit the easy ingress and egress of the 
scholars. The prevailing faults in the arrangement 
of school houses are, that the seats are too high, and 
too narrow, and are horizontal with perpendicular 
backs—many have no back! The desks are also too 
high, the tops are not horizontal, but often very 
much inclined, and quite too far from the seat. ‘The 
following is perhaps the best plan: the seats should 
be on a level floor, and accommodate but two pupils 
each ; they should if practicable all face the south, 
and the light should chiefly be admitted from the 
north; at all events the seats should all face one 
way, and have alleys between them; the back of the 
seat should incline from the perpendicular, like the 
back of a chair; the seat should be elevated a little 
in front, so as to form a right angle with the back ; 
the back row of the seats for adults, should be of 
the ordinary height and depth of a chair; the desks 
should be level like a table; the back row of the 
ordinary height of a table, and all placed so that the 
edge of the desk may just cover the edge of the seat. 
This will give a proper position for writing. The 
height and width of both seats and desks should 
gradually diminish,to accommodate the different sizes 
of scholars. 

Much good would result, if these things were at- 
tended to in building school-houses ; and it may be 
hoped that the example mentioned above will be fol- 
lowed in many other school-honses, which at present 
are extremely inconvenient and uncomfortable. 





No’s. 33 to 47. I notice these schools as a class, 
they being taught by beginners;—most of them 
young, and possessing but limited acquirements, and 
a considerable portion of them teaching for limited 
wages. Nearly all the difficulty or dissatisfaction in 
schools that has come under my observation the past 
summer, has been in this class. I allude to this as 
illustrating the policy of employing such teachers.— 
What can directors expect, if they are willing to pay 
but twelve and fourteen shillings a week? It is 
true that every teacher must teach her first school ; 
it is also true that several of the persons above 
alluded to are acquisitions to our corps of teachers ; 
but instead of employing young women prematurely, 
at such a price, it would be better that they should 
first fully qualify themselves. They would then be 
able both to earn and to secure a fair price, and to 
teach a good school. 





Another class of schools, which I will not number, 
I am able to say but little about, from the fact that 
I was obliged to spend most of the time which I set 
opens for visiting these schools, in the examination 
of their respective teachers. These individual un- 
expected examinations ought in future to be avoid- 
ed, as not being in accordance with the proper design 
of the law. When persons are employed to teach 
without examination, and without a certificate, and 
they go on forsome weeks “waiting for the Super- 
intendent to come round,” they are not teaching a 
school that has any legal sanction. The law being 
now known, and the system having sufficient time to 
get into operation, these anomalous modes of pro- 
cedure should cease. No school should be opened 
without a licensed teacher, and no contract made 
with any person to teach, who has not been examined 
and obtained a certificate. 

In some instances, fault has been found because 
certificates had been given at all. It should be 
remembered that Temporary Certificates do not 
describe the persons holding them as qualified teach- 
ers, nor advise their employment; on the contrary 
when the certificates expressly describe them as 
rang qualified, by the area attached, directors 
1ire them with their eyes open to the fact, and upon 
them rests the responsibility. 

No. 48. It seems to be a custom in some cases, to 
give an individual director a discretion in regard to 
employing a teacher for the school in his neighbor- 
hood. This is not the intention of the present law, 
but has grown out of the former sub-district system, 
now abolished. However, in the case now in mind, 
the director had used his discretion wisely; and 
believing it was bad policy to employ a “cheap 
teacher,” because the Taal inte small, had sought 
fora good one. It was with some pride that he found 
that she passed a good examination. 

No’s. 49 & 50. In both of these schools, the 
teachers were engaged on their second term; an 
evidence that they were giving good satisfaction. 
One of them, who had a miserable school house 
with miserable conveniences, told me with some 
natural feeling of satisfaction, that she had an offer 
of $3,50 per week to teach in aneighboring county. 
Shall Potter lose her best teachers in this way? In 
your county, $3,00 per week is not, I believe, an un- 
common price, but in this county, it would generally 
be deemed extravagaut, as yet. One man told me 
that “girls worked out for a dollar a week, and 
that it was not half as hard work to teach school ; 
besides which, the teacher could earn a great deal 
‘fore and after school, taking in sewing!” This is 
not an uncommon way of looking at the subject; 
but people forget that a teacher, to be worth any- 
thing,must have spent considerable time and mone 
in preparing to teach. Quack teachers, like quac 
doctors, preachers, and lawyers, are a class of per- 
sons whose services to the community are of doubt- 
ful utility, and usually dear at any price. 





No. 51. This school I should have noticed be- 
fore, as one in which I saw exemplified the good ef- 
fects of mildness and patience in subduing turbulent 
scholars. The school was kept open only five days 
ina week. I entirely agree with the State Super- 
intendent, that with a good teacher, (as the case 
above,) and close application, it is better to have no 
school on Saturday. It affords a rest and recrea- 
tion, to both teacher and pupils, and more will be 
learned than by the other plan. On Wednesday af- 
ternoon, it is an excellent custom to omit the regu- 
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lar exercises, and have declamations and composi- 
tions. These are eminently useful, as aids to good 
elocution and practical grammar. The teacher may 
add interest to the occasion, by performing a few 
simple experiments in Natural Philosophy, and by 
the exhibition of natural objects, and familiar re- 
marks upon them. I knew a teacher who kept a 
whdle schoo! and a whole district interested for 
weeks, in the operations of a large worm, which came 
out at last a large butterfly. Indeed, the teacher 
should have something new to tell the pupils every 
day, and take a few mivutes for that purpose, when- 
ever attention lags. This implies, of course, that 
the teacher has some knowledge and activity of 
mind, beyond the mere ability to read mechanically, 
and to hear lessons, and “work sums” in the same 
way. One such teacher is worth a dozen who do 
not teach, but merely keep school. This is illus- 
trated in school 

No. 52. This school was taught last winter, by 
an uncommonly well qualified male teacher, who was 
continued in employment for a season, by private 
subscription; and the improvement thus begun, has 
been going on the past summer, under another good 
teacher. In such schools, where they have made it 
a point to have good teachers, | find intellectual ac- 
tivity, pupils in Algebra, Natural Philosophy, &c. 

Nos. 53 & 54. Of one of these schools complaint 
was made, that the teacher did not “ keep her 
hours ;” and of the other that “she let her children 
go out too much.” The complaints might have been 
well founded ; but the impression seems to prevail 


‘with many parents, that the principal business of a 


teacher is to keep the children rigidly confined, six 
hours in each day, to a hard bench, except when 
called to read, or permitted to have a short recess. 
Now this monotonous confinement, is, for little chil- 
dren, injurious to health, to temper and to mental 
activity. Many children acquire an invincible re- 
pugnance to school on this account. Frequent 
change of ee frequent recess than is usual, 
and suitable expedients to prevent listlessness and 
irksomeness in school, are essential for the younger 
pupils. Older pupils can bear more confinement, 

o. 55. I regretted very much that this school 
happened to be closed for a short vacation; but I 
heard excellent accounts of it in the neighborhood. 
The teacher had received one of the professional 
certificates issued a year ago, before the Department 
adopted provisional certificates ; but though as well 
entitled as almost any one to retain this certificate, 
she had voluntarily expressed her desire to return 
it, and receive one that should exactly describe her 
qualifications, This is the right spirit, In some 
other cases, however, teachers have manifested dis- 
satisfaction with their certificates ; thinking, I sup- 
pose, that they were better judges of their qualifica- 
tions than any body else could be. Of course then 
they should examine themselves, and make out their 
own certificates. 


No’s. 54 to 60. I notice these schools as a class 
in which Mental Arithmetic was studied, but not 
studied and taught in the proper manner. The re- 
citations were without any reproduction of the ques- 
tion by the pupil, or any particular method of solu- 
tion, the answers in some instances being “ ciphered” 
out, and read from a slate. However, it is to be 
hoped that such faults will in future be corrected.— 
One of the primary qualifications for a teacher, is the 
ability to pre instruction in a proper way in this 
branch. those who purpose to teach hereafter, 


are conscious of inability to do this, it is a defect 
which should be remedied, by attendance upon some 
school or institute, or diligent study at home. The 
teacher should have some knowledge of Stoddard, or 
of Colburn, applying Stoddard’s methods of solution, 
or some others of equal merit. 

Nos. 61, 62, 63. mention these schools in con- 
nection, as I visited them all in near succession, and 
was much pleased to find singing a daily exercise in 
them all. This cannot be too highly commended.— 
Other things being equal, that teacher is decidedly 
to be preferred who can sing, and who can introduce 
the exercise successfully into the school. 

I have visited a considerably larger number of 
schools, the past summer, than my enumeration in 
these notes amounts to; but’it has not seemed ne- 
cessary to advert toevery school. Further instances 
of merit and of defect might be pointed out, but 
enough for the present. The motto inscribed upon 
the black board in one of the last schools I visited, 
is one which may be commended to every teacher and 
every school : 

NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL. 








School Low. 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF DIRECTORS. 
Extract from the Charge to the Grand Jury of Lan- 
caster county, at the August Term, 1855. By the 

Hon, A. L. Hayes. 

His honor remarked that “although the certain 
detection and punishment of all offences, were a 
most desirable achievement, yet there is one thing 
still better, and that is their prevention. A homely 
English adage is not inaplicable here: ‘‘ An ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” If the 
condition of society could be so improved as to re- 
lieve us from the constantly recurring necessity of 
criminal inquisitions, prosecutions aud trials, what 
a consummation would it be! Now, although this 
is not to be expected in its full extent, yet much 
may be done; indeed, I think Iam warranted in say- 
ing that much has been done and is in progress, to- 
wards that wished for result. Among the elements 
of crime, ignorance and folly and error enter so 
largely, that it seems an obvious deduction of rea- 
son, that in proportion as a people are well instruc- 
ted, crimes will diminish both in number and atroci- 
ty. History and experience se the fact to be in 
accordance with this view. Itis therefore matter 
of congratulation, that the system of public instruc- 
tion which is now a fixed and most important inter- 
est of the Commonwealth, has become so thorough- 
ly popularized. 

“The Legislature have acquitted themselves of 
their duty, in providing for the universal establish- 
ment of Common Schools throughout the State,— 
They have furnished all the requisite machinery, and 
it but remains for the people to keep it in full and 
perfect operation. Comingas you do from various 
sections, | think the Court may appropriately com- 
mend to you, as grand jurors and conservators of the 
public peace, the favorable consideration of the 
Common Schools of Lancaster county, as a most ad- 
mirable aud efficient instrumentality for the instruc- 
tion of the children of the county—those who in afew 
years are to constitute the people of this great com- 
munity. 

“The act oflast year, “Forthe Regulation and con- 
tinuance of a system of education by Common 
Schools,” makes it the duty of Directors to establish 








a sufficient number of them for the education of 
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every individual, above the age of five and under 
twenty-one years, in their respective districts, who 
may apply for admission and instruction, either in 
person or by parent, guardian or next friend; and 
while it gives them the general supervision over 
the schools, it requires that one or more of their 
number visit every school in the district at least 
once in each month, and cause the result to be 
entered on the minutes of the board. Other and 
onerous daties are devolved upon them, and among 
the most important is the selection of teachers.— 
Upon the faithful discharge of those duties by the 
directors, much of the success of the common 
schools depends. The office is, therefore, one of 
great responsibility; and every director should en- 
ter upon it with the determination of doing, as well 
as he is able, what he was elected to perform. By 
assuming the office, he virtually engages to do so ; 
and his omissions and short comings can find no 
excuse in the fact that his services are unrequited 
by any pecuniary emolument. 

It is evidently the intention of the law that every 
child in the State should be well educated; and it 
gives the power to the directors to accomplish this 
great purpose. They are, in the first place, to 
establish schools in each district to accommodate 
every child with instruction; and, to make them ef- 
ficient and answerable to the design, each school 
must be provided with a competent teacher, who 
must be adequately supported-and have such a lim- 
ited number of scholars as he can well instruct. 
Then these scholars must be requried to attend with 
regularity, and be supplied with an approved and 
uniform series of the best school books. 


All this requires care, attention, and no little la- 
bor on the part of the directors; but the law de- 
mands it, and on their refusal or neglect, provides 
for their removal from office. In bringing this mat- 
ter to your notice—as connected indirectly with the 
subject of your inquiries—I desire to say that your 
influence may no doubt be beneficially exercised in 
encouraging the directors in your respective dis- 
tricts, to carry out the intentions of this excellent 
system—by establishing the proper number of 
schools—by due care in the choice and a liberal 
support of teachers—by restricting the number of 
pupils to be admitted and placed on the roll of 
each teacher to not more than fifty—by selecting, 
as the Act requires, a series of school books to 
be taught during the year through the districts 
respectively, and by employing their influence 
with parents and pF a to induce a regular 
attendance at school. By a zealous and efficient 
discharge of their duty in these particulars, the vi- 
tality of the Common Schools will be preserved, and 
the results, in a few years it is confidently believed, 
will justify the most sanguine hopes of the patriot 
and philanthropist.” 





POWER & DUTY OF THE TEACHER IN DISCIPLINE: 


We publish below the charge delivered to the 
jury in the case of the commonwealth vs. Benj. Al- 
lon tried at the last term of the Washington Co. 
Court, and solicited for publication by the County 
Superintendent, and two members of the legal pro- 
fession, and also members of the school board who 
have the management of the school in which this 
difficulty originated. 

The jury found a verdict of “guilty” and the Court 
sentenced Defendant to pay the costs of prosecu- 
tion, and to be imprisoned in the jail of the county 
for 20 days. 





Jupee Giimore’s CHARGE. 

The prosecutor, Mr. French, is assistant teacher 
in the common school of this Borough; and the 
defendant was a scholar in his department. For 
some violation of rule, the defendant was chastised 
by the prosecutor, after which he was insolent in 
language and refused to submit; whereupon he 
was immediately dismissed from school, After he 
had proceeded outside of the door, and when Mr. 
French’s back was toward him, the defendant threw 
into the room, and struck Mr. F. on the back either 
with a brickbat, or what is called a colt, (the iron 
ball which was exhibited to you.) The blow wasso 
violent as to produce nausea for a short time, and if 
the weapon was provided, as alleged, for the occa- 
sion, it is evidence of great depravity in one so young 
as the defendant. There can be no difficulty as to 
the guilt of the defendant as he stands indicted, if 
the evidence is believed. 

We wish now to observe once for all, and to have 
it understood, that in the correction of a scholar the 
jurisdiction of the teacher is exclusive and conclu- 
sive, and there can be no interference, unless when 
the punishment has been unusual and cruel, which 
is not alleged in this instance. We say this mach, 
as there was an effort made in this case to show 
that the boy had not been guilty of any violation of 
rule. Ifthe door should be opened to such investi- 
gations, they would be more numerous than profitable. 


We cannot, however, permit the occasion to pass 
without pointing out wherein we conceive the 


conduct of Mr. French was subject to exception. . 


We think he did wrong in dismissiug the boy from 
school, whetherfor an indefinite time or merley tem- 
porarily. We entertain some old-fashioned notions 
about the efficacy of “ the rod,“ in reducing to sub- 
mission rebellious and vicious youngsters, and we 
think that remedy had not a fair trial on this occa- 
sion. Independent of high and sacred authority, we 
have experience which will go farther with some in 
these days, that the use of “the rod” must not be 
neglected in the training of the child, and by this 
we are to understand that quantum of its use which 
will ensnare submission. Any thing short of thisis 
worse than none. For where submission is not 
gained by the teacher, victory is achieved by 
the scholar, and the boy who is not brought to sub- 
jection, is unfit to be turned into the streets : his 
proper destination then, for the well being of societ 

and his own reformation, should be the House o 

Refuge. It is the observation of those whose age 
has given them the opportunity of judging, that the 
present or rising generation is more vicious than the 
preceding one; we think this is true, and is not a mere 
senile laudation of the past and complaint of the 
present; and we are disposed to believe it may be 
ascribed in a great measure to the failure to use that 
indispensable and natural remedy, “the rod.” New 
ideas have sprung up on this subject, earnestly and 
honestly entertained, but this new philosophy has 
proved a failure, whereupon we desire to bring again 
into respectful notice the old dogma. And in doing 
so, we have the satisfaction of believing that on the 
subject of the proper education and training of our 
youth, the public mind is inquiring and sincere, and 
willing to yield conviction to what is best, and this 
is everything in establishing the right in any contro- 
verted matter. We are free to confess that there is 
some reason for the different views entertained on 
this subject; but this arises we apprehend more from 
a failure to discriminate properly, producing confes- 
sion rather than contradiction. Some teachers have 
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no faculty for government; to such no application 
of “ the rod” can give the proper authority ; they will 
always be treated with that contempt which scholars 
only know how to bestow, and it makes no difference 
how great their other acquirements may be, the 
are not fit to be trusted with an indepen ent school, 
but may do very well with a superior who knows 
how to govern: again there are scholars who are 
best controlled by the law of kindness. In the first 
instance the correction by the rod is not successful 
and in the second it is not required, and these ex- 
ceptions to the general rule have caused its necessit 
to be doubted ; but, notwithstanding these and all 
other exceptions which can be fancied tothe con- 
trary, we will venture to assert that genuine au- 
thority in the school room has its root in “ the rod.” 
It is alla mistake to suppose that scholars entertain 
feelings of resentment to the teachers, from whom 
they have received just and legitimate punishment ; 
the teacher is in loco parentis and when the correc- 
tion is administered im a proper spirit, it is owned 
and received by the scholar in like mind and obtains 
for the teacher respect, and even affection. We 
know there are some parents who allow no corporal 
punishment to be inflicted by another hand upon their 
children, e have in our time seen such, in the 
full tide of their ridiculous fury, threatening to anni- 
hilate the teacher, annoying and disgusting the Di- 
rectors, and on failure to get revenge upon the teach- 
er, using every effort to procure discord and dissatis- 
faction in the District. Such persons are moved 
wholly by instinct and are incapable of reason on the 
subject, and are entitled to no consideration, and 
should receive none, unless they should attempt to 
put their insane threats into execution, when they 
will receive from this court, if the opportunity should 
be afforded, that punishment which they so richly 
have deserved. Happily for the sake of society— 
parents ofthis class are not numerous. It may have 
come under your observation, too, as something re- 
markable, that parents of this kind have generally 
the most vicious children, and for want of that 
wholesome correction which they are not allowed to 
receive, they generally go to destruction, which is 
the fruit of this ill-timed parental tenderness, 


This is a matter of great concern to parents and 
the public, and has been the cause of our hazarding 
these few observations.—It is a serious and sorry 
thing to say to a parent: Sir, your son is so vicious 
and incorrigible that he is no longer a fit subject 
for the school room, therefore we have dismissed 
him. The parent could justily reply: This is not treat- 
ing me, or my child fairly; 1 have a right to expect 
that all proper modes of discipline shall be exhausted 
before such a sentence of disgrace, and perhaps de- 
struction, shall be put upon my child. I understand 
you have failed to use “ the appointed means” and I 
insist upon it as matter of right and justice. In this 
the parent would be right, and his complaint just; 
and hence we think the dismissal, in this instance, 
premature, and that the teacher was to blame. 








Reports, Addresses, Lr. 





ADDRESS OF GOV. POLLOCK, 
At the dedication of the James Pollock School House, 
Philadelphia. 
Col. Badger, the Chairman of the Building Com- 
mittee, introduced Gov. Pollock, who, on coming 
forward, said that he would deliver no formal ad- 





dress on this occasion. But he felt that it was a 
time too full of interest and greatful feeling for him 
to remain silent. We have not met to dedicate a 
temple for a conquerer fresh from the field of car- 
nage, whose glory is built on human skulls; but a 
simple building for the purposes of knowledge, the 
inculcation of true virtue, and the advancement of 
the best interests of our State and nation—a place 
that in after years wil! fill with pleasure the hearts 
of thousands, 

Unexpected as grateful was the tribute which had 
been bestowed upon him by the Committee having 


charge of the erection of this building, who had giv- 
en it hisname. It was a compliment that he fally 
appreciated and would not soon forget. Associated 
as he had been all his life, with the progress of the 
State, to have his name asssociated with her institu- 


tions of learning was an honor indeed. He asked 
none higher. 


He trusted, every child in this favored land would 
have the opportunities of an education as wide as 
the country itself—the child of the humblest as well 
as that of the more favored, he would have go to the 
fountain together, and partake of the waters of 
knowledge side by side. But we should be careful 
not to educate in a literature which fills the brain 
and leaves the heart untouched; butin that litera- 
ture which improves the mind and fills the heart 
with love, and duty and responsibility to Him who 
rules above us. Educate as you may, if you omit 
that higher, nobler principle which has all the impress 
of Divine Love, and causes us to feel our dependence 
upon Divine Power, little, indeed, will that educa- 
tion avail. Not that he would have Sectarianism 
taught in any of the Schools. Far from it. But in 
every school house which dots our land, he would 
have that which is wider, purer, better, in that Book 
whose beauty melts the heart and whose truth is 
common to us all, 

Governor Pollock said that education had made 
great strides in the past few years, and every energy 
of his life should be directed to promote the great 
object which has called us together to-day. He 
could not, and never was able to pass orstop near the 
humble school-house, made though it was of logs 
and filled it with chunks and mortar, without feeling 
a glow of pleasure of more than ordinary interest.— 
There they stand as the light houses of our country, 
the great police stations of our land; and there they 
will generate and give forth that light and heat which 
must add character and life to all purposes and en- 
ergies. 

He alluded to the common opinion that the ordi- 
nary branches of education only, should be taught in 
schools, which he did not sanction. He would feed 
the hungry with substantial food first, and the other 
after. Oh! why deny the humble the dessert ?— 
Why should the literary man only be entitled to ac- 
cess to the classic lore of ages ? Why should the sci- 
entific man alone dig deep Jo learn the mysteries of 
Nature as evidenced in the earth, the sea, and the 
stars? Oh! why deny these privileges to the hum- 
blest citizen? The student finds in classic lore 
what he can find in no other place, and the hum- 
blest should have the opportunity afforded him to 
possess it. He thought that the farmer, the laborer 
and the hard-handed and noble-hearted mechanic 
should be denied none of these. There should be 
nothing in our Public School System which could 
deny them. Under many a humble breast, and un- 
der many a rough exterior, there beats a heart that 
is swayed by the holiest aspirations, and hopes which, 
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realized, would bless the world forever. And in 
many heads, with unshaven and uncombed hair, there 
are brains which would produce for us results that 
would astonish the world. We want to instil pow- 
er into these hearts andinto these brains, so that the 
men who walk the streets to-day unnoticed and alone, 
to-morrow may grasp the reins of government, and 
take a noble and enobling position in the land.— 
Why should we not diffuse education like the atmos- 
phere which surrounds the earth, until it becomes 
common toall? This, it seemed to the speaker, we 
intended to do, and this house to-day shows that the 
citizens of this metropolis are ready to do it. 


Gov. Pollock alluded to the struggle between Cap- 
ital and Labor, and said that Capital, in the past, 
had not only monopolized money, but education. 
Labor has been compelled to stand back, because 
Capital has been able to control the American mind 
and those who are doomed to toil. The remedy is 
Education. Let the sons of toil be educated, give 
them power to make the man lift himself up and as- 
sume the position that God decreed that he should 
occupy, and you would solve the question for all 
time. ‘The professions are crowded. Lawyers were 
everywhere, Physicians often were as numerous as 
patients, We wantanother class. Educate the far- 
mer and mechanic. The history of the world shows 
that brains have always exercised and controlled an 
influence over physicial foree. And to accomplish 
these results we need such establishments as these; 
and so far as Philadelphia is concerned, she had 
no prouder monuments than her Public Schools.— 
And he took occasion to say, that in proportion as you 
erect school-houses, in that proportion will Philadel- 
phia occupy a Controlling influence among the cities 
of this Union. 

We wanted competent teachers. The fault here- 
tofore has been that the teachers in our primary 
schools were not fitted for their positions, and were 
deficient in all those qualities which are most essential 
in teachers. No greater error had been committed in 
Pennsylvania than the selection of teachers for her 
primary schools. ‘The Governor spoke at some length 
on this point, in whichhe showed the evil results of 
sucha policy. ‘The alphabet he regarded as the foun- 
dation of all true science and learning, and the neces- 
sity that it should be taught properly was shown in the 
fact that, at this time, we had great men who presen- 
ted their thoughts on paper in sucha manner as 
would disgrace the children of our schools. The 
alphabet, orthography and eytmology of our lan- 
guage are the essence of all our learning. Let us 
therefore get competent teachers, and the school sys. 
tem of Pennsylvania would stand higher and nobler 
than it has in years past. Get them in primary 
schools first, and he was certain that you would not 
have inferior teachers in others.—The Governor en- 
forced these views with great power and frequent- 
ly elicited general applause. 

He proceeded to say that there was no more hon- 
orable position than that ofa teacher, whose mission 
it was to lead the heart and shape the destiny of the 
generation that is to take our place. And to have 
competent teachers we must have Normal Schools. 
He had had the pleasure of visiting the Normal 
School in this city, and for this reason, perhaps, he 
should say that he was afraid the Normal School 
would be a failure. While you are educating the 
young ladies and making them good teachers, you 
are likewise fitting them for good wives. [Laugh- 
ter.] And as soon as they are ready to enter upon 
their duties as teachers, some young gentleman 








walks into the father’s house and bears away the 
prize. [Renewed laughter. ] 

He urged the establishment of Male Normal 
Schools, and the purchase of a Public School Li- 
brary for every school house. The latter he dwelt 
upon with great force, in which he showed the per- 
nicious influences of a certain class of publications 
with which the press flooded the country, and the 
necessity of well selected libraries to counteract 
them. And prominent and above all others would 
he have that Book which should form the basis of 
all true learning. In truth, no literature could be 
effective or enduring which did not recognize the 
Book of books, and God as the supreme Raler of the 
Universe. He alluded to the rights of conscience, 
which he would be the last to abridge. He would, 
on the other hand, extend their limits, and yield, 
even, in a measure, to erroneous opinions honestly 
entertained—but he would have that Book, as the 
source of all knowledge and the receptacle of all 
truth, remain in the public schools of the Common- 
wealth, now and through all time. For, when that 
Book is driven from our schools, the last star will 
have set in the sky of our country—the last stripe 
will have faded from the ‘glorious banngr of our Uni- 
on—and the historian will chronicle the decline of 
the Republic.—Morning Times. 





ADDRESS 
At the Dedication of the Public School House in 
Washington, Penna., July 3, 1855, by E. C. Winks, 
D. D. 
PUBLISHED BY REQUEST OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN OF THE Boarp oF 
Directors, aND Citizens or WASHINGTON :—It is no 
exaggeration to say that the occasion, which has 
gathered this large assemblage, is a great occasion ; 
great, not in outward pomp and pageantry, but in 
its relations, its bearings, its issues. Science, patri- 
otism, and religion cannot but smile benignantly on 
an enterprise so wisely undertaken, so successfully 
prosecuted toitscompletion, They cannot but unite 
their benedictions on so high and holy a design, a 
design so intimately connected with the best welfare 
of this community and this country. All true 
patriots, all genuine philanthropists, all lovers of 
good learning, all who desire the improvement and 
happiness of mankind, will share with you, gentle- 
men, in the joy which must swell your hearts in 
dedicating to science and religion, to humanity and 
to God, this capacious, noble and massive edifice, 
which has been reared by the wise liberality of the 
citizens of Washington. 

I have called this a massive structure, and I appeal 
to every person who has entered these portals, and 
examined ever so slightly the masonry exhibited 
here, whether the epithet was not fitly chosen. I 
was surprised to learn from the gentleman who pre- 
ceded me (Joun L. Gow, Esgq.,) that some have ex- 
pressed the apprehension, that the edifice is not 
safe, and that there is danger that it will tumble 
down. Surely, either such persons have never seen 
the workmanship, or the wish must be father to the 
thought. Mr. President, I hardly ever saw more 
solid masonry. You have here, in the first place, a 
foundation of stone work, deep, broad, and solid.— 
Then you have not only the four exterior walls, but 
two central walls running from end to end, one on 
either side of the spacious stairway, and another 
extending across the building, and separating the 
several halls which form the school rooms; and all 
these walls are within a small fraction of two feet in 
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thickness. Sir, an intelligent gentleman from New 
York a few weeks ago went through the building 
with me, and expressed not only gratification but 
surprise at the massiveness of the walls and the 
solidity and durability of the whole structure. He 
added that they erected no such buildings there, but 
would regard so free a use of materials as extrava- 
gant and wasteful ; an opinion from which he him- 
self, however, totally dissented. I verily believe 
that this edifice will be standing, and will be firm 
and secure, one hundred years hence, unless destroy- 
ed by a conflagration or a convulsion of nature. 

I hope that you, Gentlemen Directors, and the 
audience, will pardon this digression, into which I 
was, unexpectedly and quite beyond my design, 
drawn by the remark of the gentleman, who has 
just taken his seat. I now return to the thread of 
my discourse. 


In sad and desponding tones, the question is often 
asked, “ What is to become of us? Are our insti- 
tutions to be undermined? Are our liberties to be 
destroyed? Is this fair inheritance of ours doomed 
to overthrow and ruin?” In this noble structure 
and the nobler purposes to which, by the offering of 
solemn prayer to God it has now been dedicated, we 
have, in part at least, an answer to this interrogatory. 
Here we see one grand source of security and hope. 
Here we have one mighty agent in perpetuating our 
free christian institutions. One I say. There are 
others. There are our railroads, iron bonds of union. 
There are our great lakes and rivers, vehicles of the 
most magnificent inland commerce the world has 
ever seen. There are the newspaper press, the post 
office, and the magnetic telegraph, the nation’s 
nerves and arteries of intelligence, sympathy and 
affection, constituting active and powerful elements 
of strength. ‘There is our national history, embody- 
ing an influence of the strongest and purest kind, 
an influence which cannot die out, and which gives 
tone and bearing to our rising youth ; for it is much 
to be able to say,—“ I am an American citizen; | 
belong to the country of Washington, of Franklin, 
of Jackson, of Webster, of Clay.” There is, also, 
what may be called our expansive policy. The old 
policy of parceling out the farm to John and James 
and Thomas and William, giving a different corner 
to each, and keeping all the children around the 
homestead, is now matter of history and traditional 
recollection. Providence, acting in wiser ways, 
sends the boys East, West, North and South, there- 
by uniting by ties of blood, as well as bonds of iron, 
the widely scattered population of our country. 


But the two special agencies for preservation of 
our institutions are the gospel and sound education, 
the ChurchandtheSchool. Let the meeting-house 
and the school-house be adequately sustained, let 
the preacher and the teacher perform their appro- 
priate work faithfully, and all will be well. ake 
men good christians, and you will make them good 
citizens. Fill the mind with principles of truth, and 
there will be no room left for principles of error.— 
All the isms and extravaganzas of the times need 
cause no alarm, so long as we have an open Bible, a 
pure gospel, and a free education. Romanism will 
but keep us wide awake, and stimulate us to increas- 
ed vigilance in the guardianship of our liberties.— 
And if it be true, that we are each, successive year, 
getting farther from the revolution, and that the 
venerable men of that heroic age are gone to their 
rest, yet it is also true that their blood flows in other 
véins and their spirit beats in other hearts. 

But what is that education, from which we look 





for such great results? It involves the development 
of the three great elements of our nature, the physi- 
eal, the intellectual, and the religious. Neither of 
these can be neglected without the sacrifice of im- 
portant corresponding benefits. The physical man 
must be developed; for what can a puny, sickly, 
feeble race of men do in the great battle of life ?— 
The intellectual element must be deveioped; for 
what noble or useful ends can be accomplished, 
where the power of correct, vigorous, manly think- 
ing is wanting? But aboveall, the religious element 
must be developed ; for it is this which touches most 
closely, most essentially, most profoundly, the great 
interests of life. The heart is the workshop of the 
life, where all its acts are forged. Mere intellectual 
education, dissevered from religious education, is 
but an instrument of evil. It puts deadly weapons 
into the hand of passion. 


It has been much discussed of late, what is the 
roper place of religion ina course of education ?— 
ut what are we to understand by religion in this 

connexion? Sectarianism? The training up of 
men to be Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians, &c.? Then there can be no agree- 
ment. Bnt if we mean by religion, the great princi- 
ples of saving truth, drawn from the Bible and un- 
derlying all these systems, I apprehend there can be 
no great difficulty. What are we, Mr. President? 
A Mahometan people? a Pagan people? an infidel 
people? Not at all, sir; we are a christian people. 
The christian religion is the basis on which our 
fathers reared their political fabric. If we would 
prove ourselves worthy sons of worthy sires, we 
must not depart from this foundation. We must 
not banish the Bible f:om our schools, but keep it 
there in the face of all opposition, and in spite of 
all denunciation, as the great text-book of human 
improvement. Let the Bible have its proper place 
in our educational institutions, let its leading prin- 
ciples and precepts be thoroughly mastered, and the 
men formed there, will be men of high principle, 
large views, and lofty character; men wha feel their 
responsibilities, and act under a sense of them; 
men who respect all the relations of life, and diffuse. 
through every circle, an influence which purifies and 
elevates those on whom it is exerted. 


All may not, indeed, be truly pious; but all, or 
nearly all, will be men of principle. Men, thus 
trained under Bible influences constantly acting 
upon them, will be better in all the relations of life. 
They will be better electors, for they will more 
deeply feel their responsibility in voting. They wiil 
be better jurors, for they will have a more sacred 
regard to truth and justice in their decisions. They 
will be better magistrates, for they will be less in- 
fluenced ir. their official acts by selfish ends and more 
by considerations of duty and public utility. They 
will be better citizens, for they will know their own 
interests to be inseparably connected with a faith- 
ful observance of the laws and a careful preserva- 
tion of the public morals. 

Since christian schools, and especially those in 
which the christian element is made prominent, tend 
to make men of this character, they must be regard- 
ed as the best supports of our country. They are 
the sheet anchor of our social system ; they are the 
bond of ourunion; they are the ward and keeper of 
our constitution; they are the palladium of our 
liberties ; they are the charter of our happiness, our 
safety, and our rights. Other measures may change 
and yield and subside, as the national mind changes 
and subsides beneath them; but asystem of common 
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schools, comprehensive in its range of studies, 
thorough in its modes of mental desipline, and pure 
in its every influence, is a measure which creates the 
national mind, and which insures, by its firm and 
broad substructions, the solidity and durability of 
every other structure. But if we fail by education 
to awake, guide, confirm the moral energies of our 
people, we are lost. 

It is a gratifying and hopeful fact, that a new and 
increasing interest has been awakened on this sub- 
ject. We need not go beyond this building forthe 
proof of this position. Could such a magnificent 
structure as this for educational purposes have been 
reared in this town twenty, ten, or even five years 
ago? The facilities for acquiring an education have 
been, within the Jast quarter of a century, immense- 
ly augmented; and the present age, in this respect, 
is far in advance of all preceding ages. Hundreds 
of thousands have recently been expended in the 
erection of school-houses, especially in our large 
towns and cities. Whata noble outlay! What a 
productive investment! Our government expends 
yast sums inthe building of ships and the construe- 
tion of fortifications; and as the world now is, this 
is perhaps a necessary and wise expenditure. But 
what are ships and fortresses, what are navies and 
armies, compared with christian schools? Yet the 
money, which it costs to build and equip a single 
ship of the line, would suffice to build and furnish 
with libraries, apparatus, and cabinets, at least fifty 
such houses as this. Well has it been said, that 
education is the cheap defence of nations. 


Holding these views on the importance, the na- 
ture, the tendency, and the results of education, I 
may well tender, as I now do most cordially tender 
to you, Mr. President and gentlemen of the Board 
of Directors, my congratulations on the completion 
of your undertaking. You have done a good work, 
agreat work, a glorious work. You have reared a 
temple of science worthy of this town, worthy of 
yourselves, worthy of the high cause to which it is 
devoted. Isympathise with you in the emotions of 
gladness, which must swell your bosoms on an oc- 
casion like the present. Well may you rejoice and 
exult in this fruit of your wisdom and your toils, for 
you have here opened a fountaiu of light and healing 
to generations yet unborn. 

To you also, respected and honored Principal of 
this school, and to the ladies and gentlemen associ- 
ated with you in the government and instruction of 
it, I offer my cordial congratulations on the field of 
labor here opened to you. Your work is a most 
important one. You, with your co-laborers else- 
where in the same field of effort, are the moulding, 
governing influence of our country. Your position 
is one of great responsibility. The family looks to 
you. Society looks to you. ‘The good look to you. 
The country looks to you. What need that you 
should be earnest teachers, thorough teachers, pray- 
ing teachers! 1 need scarcely say to you, (whht you 
already kaow so well) that the education designed 
for the people, to be suitable, must be real, not ver- 
bal. It must teach things primarily, words inciden- 
tally. It must cultivate the faculties of observation 
and comparison. It must communicate the art of 
thinking. It must educate the senses and the phys- 
ical powers. It must convey to the pupils a know- 
ledge of the dignity of their natnre, of their relation 
to other beings, of their rights and duties as men 
and citizens, of the progress of human affairs in dif- 
ferent ages and countries, and of the manifold and 
wonderful works of the Creator, by which we are 





surrounded. In short, it must make them moral, 
reflective, independent in judgment and action, in- 
dustrious and religious. May you be able to make 
your impress on every child trained here, and so on 
the country at large. 

I congratulate my young friends, the pupils of 
this institution, on the new house which has been 
reared for their accommodation. You will no lon- 
ger, children—I beg your pardon,—young ladies and 
gentlemen I ought perhaps to say, in this rapid age— 
you will no longer be crowded and huddled togeth- 
er in small, dusky, ill-arranged, ill-ventilated, com- 
fortless apartments, as heretofore. You have here 
a large, airy, commodious house of education, sur 
rounded by ample grounds, which will soon be em- 
bellished with trees, shrubs and flowers of your own 
planting. It will, I doubt not, be your pride, as it 
certainly will be your duty, to respect this property, 
to guard it from injury, to preserve every part of it 
from defacement and desecration. The building, as 
you perceive, has been constructed with a prime re- 
gard to neatness, convenience and health. There is 
nothing unsightly in its aspect ; nothing uncomfort- 
able in its arrangements; nothing repulsive in its 
whole structure and appearance. The location is 
beautiful and inspiring. From these windows you 
look out upon a natural panorama ofsurpassing love- 
liness and beauty. Be it yours to enrich and adorn 
these grounds with the hand of taste, and so to in- 
vest the whole place with a sweet and attractive 
air. 

Finally, I congratulate this entire community on 
the privileges and advantages, which the completion 
of this house opens to its children and youth, Cit- 
izens of Washington, in rearing this splendid strue- 
ture, you have achieved a noble effort ; you have ac- 
complished a great work of patriotism; you have 
constructed a strong bulwark of sound principles 
and pure morals; you have opened a copious foun- 
tain of intellectual and religious knowledge; you have 
added a new link to the chain, which binds the Uni- 
on of these States. 

Within these consecrated halls, successive gener- 
ations, if it so please God, will learn the mysteries 
of secular and sacred knowledge. Here the waters 
of Castalia, bright with the gems of human learning, 
will mingle with Siloa’s stream, that flows fast by 
the oracle of God. Here the bees of Hymettus and 
of Hermon will together gather honey from the fra- 
grant laurel and the Rose of Sharon. Here scie:ce, 
with its quickening spark, will kindle the latent fa- 
culties of the mind, and religion, with its wise and 
loving counsels, will guide the souls to paths of use- 
fulness and immortality. This institution is to be 
the nursery of minds, redeemed from the bondage of 
ignorance, and inspired with the ennobling motives 
of a comprehensive and generous christian culture,— 
a culture which aims at the harmonious development 
and discipline of all the physical, intellectual, and 
moral powers ofthe man. Surely, he who made the 
mind, who knows it capacities, who comprehends 
its wants, who grieves over its darkness and its way- 
wardness, must now bend with rejoicing over the 
work of your hands. Surely, he must approve your 
benevolent purpose to open the eyes of the blind and 
unseal the ears of the deaf, for such is the miracle, 
which all right education works. 

Gentlemen of the Board of Directors and Citizens 
of Washington, I will close with the expression of 
the earnest wish and hope, that this house may 
stand, through many generations, a monument of 
your wisdom, a blessing to posterity ! 
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